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ABD-EL-KADER. 

Few of our readers are ignorant of the 
ery of the great Arab warrior, Abd-el- 
Cader, and of the part he playe d against the 
French conquerors of his native soil. For 
more than fifteen years he waged incessant 
war against the Generals sent to oppose him, 
and not untrequently gained dec isive vic- 
tories over large bodies of disciplined troops. 
The history of this extraordinary man is 
somewhat as follows:—He was born in the 
environs of Mascarra in 1807, and was, con- 
sequently, only thirteen years of age when 
Charles X., anxious to distract the attention 
of the French people from domestic politics, 
undertook the Algerian expedition. After a 
great victory gained by Marshal Clausel 
some of the bolder tribes, determined to 
dispute their territory with the invader inch 
by inch, banded themselves together, offer- 
ing the chief command toa famous Marabout 
chief named Sidi-el-Hadji Mahedin. This 
honour he declined, but offered them, as his 
substituts, the third of his four sons, of 
whose qualifications he gave so favourable 
an accouut that his services were unani- 
mously accepted, This youth was the far- 
famed Alu-el-Kader, already distinguished 
for his valour, his knowledge, and his pro- 
ficiency in all mar’v ead athletic exercises. 
In 1832, having , sad himself with his 
frther at the head of ten thousand horse, he 
opened his first campaign by an assault on 
Oran, Though repulsed in this, his first 
battle, Abd-el-Kader is said to have per- 
formed prodigies of valour. 

Finding a. Jength that it would be more 
convenient to have the Emir as an ally than as 
an enemy the French concluded a treaty 
with him, which constituted him sovereign 
of the province of Oran, with a right of 
monopoly of the whole commerce of the 
country. In his ambition to extend his 
dominions he conceived the project of over- 
running the whole of the provinces of 
Algiers and of Tittery, and with this view 
crossed the Chelif, entered into Medeah as 
a conqueror, andy having placed followers 
on whom he could Hepend over the reduced 
tribes, returned in triumph to his own 
territory. This excited the jealousy of the 
French, and a force was sent to clip the 
wings of the aspirant. The two bodies met 
at Macta, on the 28th of June, 1°25, when 
the French were signally deteswd. The 
scabbard was now thrown away on both 
sides, and until the month of December, 
1843, when the Emir yielded himself up to 
General Lamoricidre, the French were kept 
in an incessant state of alarm, being com- 
pelled to keep on foot an army of 24,000 
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men, for the sole purpose!of watching A 
el-Kader’s movements. 

On the 17th of August, 1852, the present 
Emperor of the French, then Pring 
Napoleon, stopped at the castle of Amboise 
where the Emir was imprisoned, and, hay 
sent for the captive, communicated to hin 
in kind and courteous terms that he wa 
free. The Emir, in acknowledgment of t 
generosity, swore on the Koran neve 
again to disturb the French rule in Africa, 

~'Abd-el-Kader, though resigned to 
activity in his quiet retreat in the East, seems 
by no means inclined to let the world forget 
the fact of his existence. He has a decided 
taste for epistolary tactics, and frequent 
seizes the opportunity of addressing letters t 
eminent persons intrusted with high off 
in his native country. The appointment of 
Count de Chasseloup-Laubat to the Ministry 
of Algeria, for instance, has called forth a 
complimentary letter, which is printed in 
the Paris journals. 
A correspondent has kindly forwarded to 
us a Portrait of the Emir, sketched from 
life, and also a group of the notabilities of 
hie harem, Engravings from both of which 
accompany this notice. 


Tur Inon CROWN OF LomBpaRDY.—The Iror 
Crown of Lombardy, says a Turin letter, ha 
been the subject of a rather serious discussior 
at Zurich. The point at issue 18 not so nu 
the possession of this curious relic as of w) 
shall hold the office of Grand Master of t 
order, established by Napoleon I, when he | 
himself crowned King of Italy. The crown 
has been carried off by the Austrians, and a 
the Emperor of Austria possesses it he th 
he has still a right to name the commander 
and knights as he has hitherto done. King 
Victor Emmanuel has protested against that 
pretension, affirming that the Iron Crown is 
the property of Lombardy, and that the order 
of knighthood is Lombard, and that the Grand 
Master is King of the country, and not the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. 

A Hovse Srrvuck BY Licutnine.— During 
the thunderstorm on the night of Thursday 
week a house in Clifton-road, Paddington, w 
struck by lightning. The roof was completely 
destroyed, and fragments of it, with larg 
quantities of brick from the chimney, were scat- 
tered in all directions. The electric fluid ap- 
peared to fill all the rooms of the house, passing 
through the roof into the attics, thence into tl 
kitchen, where it scattered the soot and fire ir 
every direction, knocking over furniture, break- 
ing glass, and making no end of mischief. Th 
severe shock, the illumination of the various 
rooms, and the crash of falling bricks and mor- 
tar, slate, glass, &c., struck the residents w 
terror, and they rushed into the street. Direc 
after the house was struck the rain fell, and 
probably saved it from destruction by fire. 
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THE HOTEL DE LOUVRE. 


We have heard much of the wonderful hotels that exist in the United 
States, more especially of one at New York, known as the St. Nicholas ; 
but we doubt if any of them exceed or excel the Hotel de Louvre at 
Paris. The latter has been built by a company, who are now reaping a 
rich harvest on the capital invested. It occupies a space of 8000 square 
metres, or nearly two English acres, between the Rues St. Honoré, de 
Rivoli, de Marengo, and the Place du Palais Royale. It has three 
courts, one of which—the Cour d’Honneur (shown in our Illustration) 
—is roofed with glass, and presents a striking specimen of the progress 
made by modern architecture. From this court a light and elegant 
double-branched staircase gives access to an arcaded Corinthian gallery, 
98 feet by 26, the ceiling of which is beautifully painted, by Grosse and 
Barryas, with figures representing the twelve months, 

This gallery communicates with the dining-room, a vast hall 131 feet 
long by 42 feet in width, with an altitude of 34 feet. The ceiling is 
adorned with frescoes representing the Four Seasons, and the other 
decorations, as well as the hangings, curtains, and furniture, are of the 
most gorgeous description. ‘The comforts contrived for the inmates of 
this establishment are of a novel description. An immense clock in the 
Cour d'Honneur communicates the time to all the bracket-clocks 
throughout the house by means of electricity; traveilers’ baggage 
is conveyed from story to story by machinery; dishes are 
slid down hot from the kitchen into trucks which, running 
along a subterranean railway, transport them with lightning speed to a 

int where, by another contrivance, they are safely hvuisted up to the 

ining-room ; the waiters are summoned by electric bells, which at 
once call their attention and denote to them where they are wanted ; 
eall-pipes communicate in all directions with the offices, the laundry, 
&c.; and there is a constant supply of water, both hot and cold, con- 
veyed by pipes to all the apartments at the command of the visitors. 
The number of bedrooms in the hotel amounts to 600, each of which is 
furnished in the most comfortable, and in many instances luxurious, 
fashion ; the prices for apartments average from three to twenty francs 
per day. In the precincts of the building is a post-office, a money- 
changer’s office, a café, billiard-rooms, &c. &c. ; in fact, there is hardly 
a single want left unsupplied in this completest of complete establish- 
ments. 


DEATH ON THE ALPS. 


A Russtan gentleman, named Edouard de Grotte, left the Riffleberg 
Hotel, Zermatt, on the 12th of August, with two guides, to cross the 
Pass of the Weissthor. He was a fine powerful man, of six feet three 
inches, with a florid complexion, and a wild look in the eyes. He 
refused an alpenstock which was offered to him. On the way, at Mat- 
mark, he encountered some travellers, to whom he made light of the 
difficulties he was about to encounter. ‘The calamity which ensued is 
related by a correspondent of the 7'imes :— 


The three (M. de Grotte and the guides) were fastened together by a 
rope, the traveller being in the middle. ‘The rope was tied round his body, 
but was not, as it should have been, tied round the guides also; it was 
only held on the left arm of each by a large loose loop. In this way they 
passed — over the greater part of the glacier, and were within a few 
minutes of leaving it altogether, when they came toa large patch of snow, 
which the guides, according to their own account, proposed to pass round, 
but which the traveller insisted on crossing. Accordingly, the first guide 
crossed it in safety. The traveller then followed him, but when he had 
reached the middle the snow gave way under his feet, and he sank into a 
hidden crevasse. Having no alpenstock he could not break his fall in the 
usual way by holding it across the chasm, and so his whole weight was 
thrown with a sudden jerk upon the rope, which broke instantly on both 
sides of the crevasse, down which the unfortunate man consequently fell. 
His voice was soon heard calling for assistance, which the guides were not 
skilful enough torender. The crevasse was a peculiar one, being narrow at 
the top, and widening downwards for some distance, after which it nar- 
rowed again till its sides met at a depth of about two hundred feet. 

This circumstance rendered it impossible to reach him without a rope; 
he appeared to be about sixty feet from the top, wedged between the sides 
of the crevasse; and they had no rope excepting the two ends that had 
remained with them, of about a yard each, so they determined that 
one of them should go to the nearest chalet—a two hours’ walk—for ropes. 
The idea of trying to make a rope by cutting up their coats and shirts, and 
especially their leathern knapsacks, seems most unaccountably never to 
have occurred to them. ‘Thus the unfortunate M. de Grotte received no 
assistance for four hours, during which he frequently spoke to the guide 
above; he was, he said, in a sloping position, with his head lower than his 
feet, and with his right arm free, but he was constantly sinking lower. 
After three hours the tlow of blood to his head and the intense cold had 
very much weakened him ; he spoke seldom, saying only that he was being 
frozen to death. 

At last, after four hours, the guide returned from the Findelen chiélet 
with assistance; the rope was lowered, but it was found to be twelve feet 
too short to reach him. Now, it will scarcely be credited, but it is a fact, 
that when the rope was found to be too short nothing more was done, but 
men were sent for more ropes to Zermatt, a distance of four hours, so that 
the unhappy man was condemned by the helpless clowns above him to pass 
eight hours more in his icy prison. He had endured the most dreadful 
agony, for at first the warmth of his body, dissolving the ice next him, 
caused him to sink lower; but as the vital heat departed the cold gradu- 
= regained its superiority, so that he was frozen in tightly between the 

Is of ice, v.hich, as their wetted surfaces congealed and slightly expanded 
towards each other, crushed him between them with irresistible force. 
About the end of the fifth hour the poor man died. He had fallen in 
between noon and one p.m., and he died about five p.m. At midnight 
more ropes came from Zermatt, and his corpse was pulled up; it was found 
at the depth of seventy-two feet. It was handed over to the authorities, b 
whom an inquest was held on Tuesday last, and an examination instituted. 

I was permitted, in company with some other Englishmen, to see the 
corpse. It had not been meddled with, and the rope was still fastened 
roundit. Iexamined the nope very carefully ; it was half an inch thick, 
and similar to that used for the traces of the heaviest diligences. It was 
not a rotten piece, and would, I believe, lift 5 owt. It is incredible that 
such a rope should break on both vides at once. I examined the broken 
ends, retwisting the loosened strands and peeling spams fogethier at each 
end I found the fibres of almost exactly the same length. N. obody ever saw 

Several people who saw the 


a broken rope present such an appearance. 
rope with me in believing that it was cut, and the ends were after- 
wards frayed. If cut, it was not by the ice, because, first, snow-covered ice 
possesses no cutting power at all; and, second, the rope separated close to 
each guide, and at the same distance very nearly from each, so that the 
which gave way was never in contact with the ice, These are, it must 
owned, suspicious circumstances, and require searching examination. 


Ovr Reations wit Cutna.—From private sources we learn that the 
Chinese at Shanghai are of opinion that all will not go on so smoothly 
with the embassies, and even some of the European residents anticipate a 
row. Every one believes that the Russians are intriguing against us. Some 
recollect how they made a tool of the last American Minister, and are 
anxious to know how the new one will get on. ‘There is a rumour at 
Shanghai that the most important article in the treaty—that providing for 
a permanent embassy at Pekin—is already given up. “This is not looked on 
as very favourable for our future movement, seeing that the Russians havo 
had one there so long, and is thought to be a further indication of their 
endeavours to keep us out of the Celestial capital. In fact, it is expected by 
some that the whole treaty, except those parts which tell against us, will 
become a dead letter.—China Telegraph. 

Tue New Rvsstan Fetoare.—The Times, describing the new Russian 
frigate, General Admiral, lately built in the United States, and now 
anchored at the Motherbank, says:—‘It appeared to us that hr long 
sharp bow, with its bold sheer, and lofty as that of a line-of-battle ship, her 
plain serviceable stern, with quarters well out of the water, and her fine 
run, giving free admis-ion of the water to her screw, offered so Many points 
upon which we might advantageously improve the construction of our 
Mureees and Orlandos, and more — with reference to the formation 
of the fore part of those vessels. Inboard the comparison went the con- 
trary way, and the General Admiral’s upper and maindecks, which ap- 
peared crowded with ‘notions,’ offered but a poor contrast to the Mersey’s, 
with her splendid battery of eight and ten guns.” 


Tue Mvrver at PorLar.—Several weeks ago a woman named Zipporah 
Wright died at Poplar under circumstances of a suspicious character. She 
had recently given birth toa child, the father of which was a man named 
Royal, and she complained that the coffee, &c., which he gave her made her 
il. After an illness of a very distressing character she died, and, on her 

ing subjected 
porters Sm was discovered. On the morning before she died Royal 


| moisture, This led him to think that, by watering the street with this acid, 


to a post-mortem examination, a quantity of poison | 


absconded ; and so #trongly did suspicion point to him that the coroner’s | 


jury returned a verdict of ‘* Wilful Murder.” 


The prisoner, however, has 
only just been apprehended, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


THE MUTINY ON BOARD THE MARLBOROUGH. 


Tue four seamen charged with being the ringleaders in the late out- 
break at Castelmare, on board the Marlborough, Captain Lord Fre derick 
Kerr, bearing the flag of Vice-Admira! Fanshawe, were tuied be a 
court-martial on board the Hibernia in Valetta hartour on the 25th of 
August. Rear-Admiral Codrington sat as president. Lhe prisoners 
pleaded ‘ Not guilty;’’ and, alter the examination of eight or nine 
witnesses, chiefly officers, in support of the charge, it was held not to 
be made out to the extent expected ; and three of the men were con- 
demned to receive fitty lashes and two years’ imprisonment, and the 
fourth to one year’s imprisonment. These four seemed to have been 
taken from some 300 or 400, and identified chiefly by their voices, as | 
the decks were in darkness from the closing of the ports. From the 
following letter, written by one of the Marlborough crew, it will be 
seen that the mutiny was of rather a serious character :— 

Dear Mother and Sister,—I have an oppertunity of writeing you those 
few lines, hoping to find you well, as it leaves me at present, thank God for 
it. Dear mother, I am sorry to inform you that we have had mutiny on 
bord about leave. They hav two guns loaded and pointed aft, to blow the 
starn out if required. They wanted the men to shift three times a-day, and 
they would not. Then they turned the hands up to go on deck after 
they had had their hour to dinner, so they went on deck not shifted. 
Then they passed the word that every one should be shifted in a 
quarter ot an hour. Weil, they went down below on the middle and lower 
decks, and smashed baisons, plates, bread barges, monkeys, kids, vinegar 
beaker, and threw the spoons and looking glasses down the stoke- 
hole, and they threw the shot and shell down the orlop deck, and the marines 
threw their muskets down the funnel casing, and the blew jackets threw 
their muskets down from overhead, cut ail the port tackies fulls, the 
breeching, the side tackel falls, and run the guns in, and run two guns aft 
in the gun-room, and broke the gun-room cups and saucers, plates, and 
they drawed their cutlasses, and tried to stab the captain, but the sword 
went through his coats tails, and he was just about fritened, and they tried 
to git one of the lieutenants and a midshipman for to kill them, and now 
they says that if any man is floged they will cut him adrift from of the 
graiten just as they are going to flog him, and that they will break out 
again. There was no one hurt. At dark they all went on the quarter- 
deck and had a talking with the captain, 


TERRIBLE STEAM ACCIDENT. 


An accident of a very alarming character occurred on Tuesday in 
Plymouth Sound on board her Majesty's screw steam-sloop Pioneer, 
Commander Reilly, under orders for the west coast of Africa. She had 
some slight defects to make good, and was getting up steam for the 
purpose of proceeding into Hamoaze, when the main steam-pipe burst 
close to the communication, John Dunn, leading stoker, suffered 
severely; William Bone, engineer in charge, Charles Piller, third 
engineer, John Oliver, third engineer, Charles Devine, stoker, James 
Murphy, stoker, and James Renninson, second-class boy, unfortunately 
rushed aft, where the steam was most dense, and were, of course, much 
scalded, especially in their faces. Mr. Oliver's sight is affected. Mr. 


Leicester, second-class engineer, prudently shut off the communication, 
and escaped uninjured. 

The ship was speedily enveloped in steam, and, as there was a smart 
south-west breeze, its effects were most detrimental aft. The looking 
glasses in the captain's cabin were shivered and his boots shrivelled. 
Boats from the ships of war, with their surgeons and assistant-surgeons, 
were soon alongside, and the steam-tender Confiance conveyed the worst 
cases (seven) to the Royal William Victualling-yard, whence they were 
taken in cots to the naval hospital. ‘he Pioneer was afterwards sent 
into Hamoaze, 

Dunn is in a very precarious state, and Bone is suffering severely, 
The others are not in great danger. 


AN IRISH PRISON. 


Tue following statement, which would be incredible were it not 
vouched by the highest authority, occurs in the twenty-seventh annual 
report of the Inspectors-Generai of Irish Prisons, signed ‘ Corry Con- 
nellan ” and * Felton Harvey’? :— 

“Tn a bridewell, certainly better circumstanced than the majority, 
and situated, not in a remote locality, but in a large and populous town, 
were confined a considerable number of prisoners, under various charges. 
One of the body, having discovered a crevice between the door ot his 
cell and the frame, was enabled during the night to force back the 
outer bolt, which the keeper had failed to secure with a padlock, and, 
finding that the other doors were similarly unfastened, he proceeded to 
liberate some of his tellow-prisoners of both sexes. Such, however, 


was their confidence in the supineness of the keeper that they decided 
not to make their escape at present, but to leave the bridewell for a few 
hours, and to return again before morning, spending the interval in the 
commission of robberies, no suspicion of which could attach to them 
during their presumed confinement. 

“These expeditions were repeated without detection. In one of 
them, having killed a ram, they brought back the carcase, burying a 
portion of it in the bridewell garden, and supping upon the remainder, 
which was cooked by the females in one of the day-rooms, 

“Even this proceeding failed to awaken the torpor of the keeper, 
but the matter having been revealed by one of the party, uuu some of 
the gang having, in spite of this information, contrived (0 et ect their 
escape, owing to darkness and severe weather, though the building was 
surrounded with constabulary, we called upon the high sheriff to 
dismiss an officer convicted of such gross and disgracetul incapacity. 
He was accordingly displaced forthwith ; but, on the resignation of his 
successor, shortly afterwards, he was reappointed, and continued to fill 
the ofiice, until, having been arrested for debt, and having abandoned 
the bridewell to the sole charge of a female servant, with whom he had 
for some time carried on an improper intercourse (circumstances acci- 
dentally discovered by one of the Inspectors-General, who found the 
prisoncrs clamouring for food, none of which had been issued on the day 
of his visit), the delinquent was at length ejected.’” 


A PLeasant Criminan.—At New Orleans, lately, a man named Mullen 
was hung for murder, On the day of his execution be was in a cheerful 
mood, and ate a hearty breakfast, some of which not being cooked to his 
liking he sent back to the kitchen to be set down to the fire again. The 
night previous he arranged his coffin, which he had decorated, and laid 
down in it, to see if it would be a comfortable last resting-place. He ap- 
peared smiling on the scaffold, and dressed in white, with a blue ribbon 
round his neck. 

Ovr Derences.—The promised Royal Commission on the Defences o} 
Country has been appointed. The Commissioners are Major-General J sh 
Major-General Cameron, Rear-Admiral Elliot, Major-General Abbott, 
Captain Astley Key, Colonel Lefroy, and Mr. James Fergusson. ‘The 
special business of these Commissioners is—to make inquiries into the 
sufliciency of our fortifications, toexamine the works at present in progress 
and to consider the most effectual means of rendering the works complete, 
so that we may be protected “in case of any hostile attack by foreign 
enemies by sea or land.” ‘The Commisioners, as 1 matter of course, have 
full powers to examine all documents and plans, and to call witnesses of 
every description. Captaia Jervoice is appointed Secretary of the Com- | 
mission, 

New Process von WateRine Srrerts.—A curious ex eriment is 
being tried at Lyons for laying the dust in public promenades, and ted 
far been attended with success. A chemist of that city, having accidentally 
spilt some hydrochloric acid on a terrace of his, found that it hardened the 
spot on which it had fallen, end maintained it in a state of permanent 


the dust on large macadamised roads might be laid, or rather prevented | 
from rising. Experiments were first made on the Cours Napoleon, between | 
the Rhone and the Perrache static The success was complete, and has 

also proved durable, the carriage- aving now been several inenths free 

from dust ; and another experunent is now being made on the Place i les | 
cour. During the hottest part of the day the ground, though dry and | 
gravelly, has the appearance of being as consistent and damp as if it had | 
been watered half an hour before ; but, as evening approaches, the moisture 
becomes more and more perceptible. Every morning the ground is stiffer | 
and more comfortable to walk on. This roa y easily be accounted for : 

acid, decomposing the gravel or stone, forms one or several detiquese: 
salts, which therefore attract the the moisture of the air, 

to whether roads thus watered are likely to last so long as 
only be decided by time.—Gulignani, 
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SERIOUS RIOT AT WICK, 


A Hicguianper was arrested by the police at Wick for an assay's, 
This was no sooner known than hisconfréres, to the number of two or 
three thousand, rushed to the rescue, However, the prisotier was 
lodged in the Courthouse, which the malcontents—being reinforre 
by a body of Llighlanders coming from prayer-meeting—desperg: 
attacked A large number of the townspeople had by this t 
assembled in the gaolyard to assist in the preservation of order, iy, 
were sworn in as special constables and supplied with batons. ‘T) 
were then led out through the back-yard door of the gaol, and, takin - 
the mob in flank, succeeded in clearing the pavement in Bridge-strev 
However, the mob refused to disperse, but arined themselves wi): 
sticks and stones. ‘bus armed they hovered about Rosebank unt 
about eleven o'clock, when they crossed the bridge flourishing thy ; 
sticks and throwing stones in all directions. ‘Lhey were, however, 
promptly met by the ‘* specials ’’ and the police, who took two of th, 
leaders with their clubs in hand, atter which the riot may be said to 
have terminated. Several officers and civilians were severely hurt, 
Captain Macdonald, of the Princess Royal cutter, upon hearing of the 
riot, proceeded to the town trom Ackergill Bay, where he lay, wi: 
fifteen of his crew, armed; but, fortunately, his services were not 
required. 


WORKING OF THE BALLOT IN AMERICA, 


A letter from Mr. Dana, an American senator, on the working of 
the ballot system in Massachusetts has reopened the controversy on that 
much-discussed topic. Mr, Dana states that, to prevent frauds (per- 
sonations, double voting, &c.), the ballot was at first open—that js, 
the voter presented his ticket open and unfolded ; and, as each party 
supplies the voters with tickets, with the party colours, emblems, c., 
it was known for whom he voted. In 1551 secret ballot by sealed 
envelope was introduced :— 


Certain difficulties were to be met and overcome. Public voting in open 
meeting was a sine gud non. Ifthe envelope betrayed its contents secrecy 
was gone. It must be seen, or two envelopes might be deposited for one. 
The party committees, who never favour secrecy from their own scrutiny, 
would furnish ballot, envelope and all, and the old colours and embleis 
would defeat the end of secrecy. To meet this difficulty it was provided 
that the envelopes should be all of one size, form, and colour, and all free 
from every emblem, sign, writing, or any other designation. ‘This made it 
necessary that the law should determine the size, form, colour, &¢ 
that tne envelopes should be furnished by the pubhe authorities. A 
ingly the Government turnished to each town a large supply of envelopes, 
which were to be furnished by the officers of the town, at the polls, to the 
electors. To give the secret ballot its due efficiency it must be made 
obligatory on all. For, if the resort to it was optional, the use of it would 
be itself a cause of suspicion, inquisition, and intimidation. 


Mr. Dana gives details to show the trouble the authorities had to 
prevent party envelopes, to keep the envelopes securely sealed, &c., and 
continues :-— 


These may seem to you absurd details, but I assure you the best talent o 
the earnest friends of the secret ballot were employed in yertecting the 
system irom year to year. ‘The law was passed in 1851, and amended in 
1852. It was tried two years, at one Presidential and several State and 
minor elections. What with the interest which political committees and thy 
employers have in ascertaining how men vote, what with tne preterence 
of many and the willingness of most to have their votes known, and what 
with the inconveniences of the system itself, it fell into disfayour. In 1853 
a law was passed allowing euch voter to use either the secret or the open 
ballot, at his option, and the secret ballot died a natural death. 8 

You may ask me, why, then, do we have the ballot at all, instead of vied 
voce voting, the latter being less liable to frauds. A sufficient cause is that, 
in the multiplicity and complexity of our popular elections, vivd voce voting 
would be almost impossible. ‘The ballot 1s rapid, convenient, and quict. 
Probably, also, there is a feeling that while the open ballot is not a protee= 
tion against scrutiny, yet undue iniluence has somewhat freer scope, and 
the dependent and timid voter \is somewhat more in danger where he is 
obliged to declare his vote aloud. 

The summary of our experience may be stated thus :— 

1, The ballot (secret or open) is promotive of quiet at the polls, and under 
our system of general suffrage, unu of the multiplicity of oflicers to be voted 
for at the sametime, is almosi a necessity, on the ground of convenience. 

2. It is found in practice that the ballot can be sufficiently guarded 
against fraud, but in securing this result we have deprived it of tie element 
of secrecy. 

3. The attempt to introduce a mode of ballot which shall be at once 
secret, and secure against iraud, and reasonably convenient, has so far 
failed with us. 

4. What may be the present opinion of the majority as to the principle of 
the secret ballot is matter of conjecture. A lurge and influential proportion 
oppose it on principle; and what with this aifference of opinion on the 
reset and what with the difficulties in the details, the secret ballot has 

een abandoned and tue open ballot fallen back upon, as attording as much 
protection to the voter as in the opinion of some is desirable, and of others 
1s practicable. 


Prccavi!—The following lately appeared as an advertisement in the 
Times :—*The gentleman who unintentionally caused annoyance to the 
youn lady in an omnibus on Monday evening begs to express his extreme 
sorrow for the occurrence, and to assure hersel! and her parents and friends 
that it is one he shall never forget. ‘The advertiser’s wite has been made 
seriously ill by the letter which was written yesterday, and which was 
opened by her, and he hopes that on this ground alone the matter will be 
allowed to drop. He has not the address of the young lady’s father, or he 
would call upon him, and personally express the regret which he feels; 
and this he will now do (if required) if that gentleman wili insert his 
address (he need not add his name) in the Tinies.? 


Pretty Practice !~ A sailor was steering a four-oared alley from Wey- 
mouth tothe Portland Breakwater when . shot from hae Majesty Ne 
Blenheim struck the gunwale and broke the steersman’s back. He died 
of course; and, an inquest being holden, it appeared that the shot huu 
been fired in the course of practice. But it also appeared that the boat 
Was at least from sixty to one hundred yards out of the line of fire; and 
the shot was fired, not by one of the crew, but by a Coastguardsman ; and 
no man had been stationed (as is customar Y), to look out that boats came 
not within the range of the guns. ‘lhe jury returned a verdict of 
*Excusable homicide,” with a request that the coroner would represent in 
strong terms to the Board of Admiralty that, in the opinion of the jury, 
“* gross neglect is allowed to exist on board her Majesty’s ship Blenacim 
ne Shaie practica of firing, thereby endangering lite and trailic in Port- 


STRANGE Discovery.—Some lightermen discovered a coffin floating in 
the Thames, near Vauxhall-bridge. It was found to be caretuliy screwed 
down, and when it was opened the body of a boy about seven or eight years 
old was discovered. Death is supposed not to have taken place from natural 


causes, but information having been forwarded t ‘ 
} N © the coroner he ordered 4 
post-mortem examination, 5 


RecrvitinG ror tur Brrrisn Nayy AT MArsxinies.—The Paris 
Correspondent of the /iceveéndance writes :—" Letters trom Marseilles state 
that aa very generat feeling of discontent prevails amongst the merchants 
of Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and espectally of the United States, at the 
extraordinary etforts which are being made by the British Government to 
enlist the sailors of those nations. Lnglish agents are offering no less than 
£8 bounty and £4 &s, per month for men. ‘Che consequence is that there is 
an almost general desertion of men, and the merchants of these nations 
papi Pret ipided snigged Me man their ships. These men are taken to Malta 

P irs STANCE, » once ay, } Boa: 2 i 
stations where iter sieaecticent nce conveyed to the different maritime 


RIFLED ARTILLERY,—Seyeral 
Arsenal upon the principle 
Saturday at Shoeburyness, 


¢ guns of smooth bore rifled at Woolwich 
invented by Sir W + Armstrong were tested on 
sels and the result was highly satistactory. The pro- 
ya orenunce from the guns now in store is ordered to 
ropes er ries a4 Bue aciivity, as it is considered of imyortance 
at the whole of the Royal Artiliery shou! instructed i > us 
pata beer lb iery should be instructed in the use of the 
A New Weapon or Murpr 
Lincoia’s Inn, is in custody cha 
ae poor woman was found with : 
that her husband made the wound ¥ 
which had been thrown down Gur 
that she feil upon the broken basin. 
A Society or “Sisreas op 


A man named Stacey, a porter in 
{ with attempting to murder bis wife. 
tiul gash inher throat. She alleges 
the Jagged edges of a broken busi 

& quaricl, The husband d 
She hes ime very precarious sta . 
Crauity? oy « Deaconesses ? is being 
a t shop of Exeter. No perpetual 
A period of probation will first have to be passed, 
: € atany time. After this an enguge- 
for a period not execeding five crit will be mate, 


ue 
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~ -Ufterature, 


Wanderings in India. 

Routledge. 
Upamong the Pandies ; ov, &@ Year's Service ia India. By Lieut. 

Vivian Dertna Masenpie. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 
“There is a river in Macedon, and there is also a river at Monmouth : 
it is called Wye at Monmouth ; but it is out of my braias what is the 
name of the other river, but ’tis all one; ‘tis alike as my fingers is to 
my fingers, and there is salmonsin both. If you mark Alexander’s lite 
well, Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent well; for 
there is figures in all things.’’ 

Some such elasticity of rhetorical figuration as that employed by 
Captain Fluellen in drawing his undying historic parallel between 
Alexander the Great and the conqueror of Agincourt is necessary to 
establish any semblance of identity between Mr. Lang and Lieutenant 
Majendie—the authors. severally, of two very dissimilar books, 
which we have chosen to group ina single notice. Doth are amusing 
writers, and have written about India. They enlist our sympathies 
and gratitude equally by having rendered, at all events, temporarily 
valatable a subject which the gloomy representations of Sir Charles 


By Jonn Lana. Routledge, Warne, and 


Wood and other matter-of-fact statesman had recently given us a | 
They have written books of about the same | 


supreme distaste for. 
length, which have found favour in the eyes of the same enterprising 
firm of publishers. ‘* And there is blue covers on both.” 

Here the resemblance between the two writers ceases abruptly. Mr. 
Lang writes like an experienced and somewhat cynical man of the 
world, who has not only been of the world, but ¢a it and round it. 
Nothing surprises or seriously annoys him, although, thanks to an 
inexhaustible fund of animal spirits, good nature, and keen powers of 
observation, he contrives to let most things amuse him. He writes, 
apparently without effort, in the style of a man who has a large re- 
serve of good things to be uttered as soon as they shall be called for, 
but who has no idea of squandering his resources. Lieutenant 
Majendie, on the contrary, gives us the idea of a clever, inexperienced 


gamin, newly launched on the sea of grave responsibility, to whom | 


everything is a surprise and an amusement. He is a prodigal young 
writer but recently established in the possession of his literary means 


which, for the present, he seems inclined to make ducks and drakes of. | 


He will sober down speedily, we doubt not, and find himself still in the 
enjoyment of a handsome sufficiency. As it is, he feels himself bound to 


tell you everything that occurs to him, and to tell it with excessive | 


smartness. He has no idea of selection, of condensation, or, especially, 
of repose. He is afraid of stating a plain fact plainly. 
committing one unornamented sentence to paper. He conceives it his 
duty to be intensely funny or intensely melodramatic in every page. 
He seldom fails utterly in either attempt, but both are made too fre- 
quently to ensure anything like invariable success; while the sense of 
continuous effort becomes painfully fatiguing to the reader. As soon 
as Lieutenant Majendie can cast off his besetting fear of being dull he 
will become thoroughly readable. 

The difference between these two writers—forced into possibly un- 
fair comparison with one another—may be summed up as that between 
a shrewd, sarcastic Judge and a lively, intelligent {reporter. Let us 
give precedence to rank and seniority, and treat first of the Judge. 
“Wanderings in India’’ is a series of desultory sketches describing the 
writer's experiences in our Eastern Empire during a residence of some 
years anterior to the breaking out of the great sepoy rebellion. ‘The 
author’s opportunities for dispassionate study of Indian society may be 
understood from the fact, which he cheerfully avows, that he landed in 
Calcutta ‘‘ in no way connected with the Government,’ and was con- 
sequently regarded as an ‘‘interloper,’’ or ‘‘ adventurer ’’—terms, as 
we are informed, ‘‘ applied by certain officials to European merchants, 
indigo-planters, shopkeepers, artisans, barristers, attorneys, and 
others.’’ Mr. Lang’s position was that of a member of the 
Indian Bar, the duties of which he combined with those of a 
newspaper editor, relieving both by the relaxations of a tourist 
and a sportsman. Belonging to neither the civil nor the military 
service, and consequently taking no part in the jealousies of these con- 
flicting castes (compared to which the feuds of the Capulets and 
Montagues appear to have been mere tempests in teacups), in the 
possession apparently of ample means, frequent leisure, and a re- 
markable gitt of savoir vivre securing him a welcome in all grades of 
society, he enjoyed unusual facilities for independently observing 
that strange anachronism in the nineteenth century which some of us 
are so obliging as to flatter with the name of “ Indian civilisation.” 
The result is the volume of sketches before us, a collection quite 
unique in its way; a work that recommends itself at once by un- 
mistakable evidences of faithfulness and sincerity; a rare treat to the 
mere seeker after lite amusement; a valuable boon to the wearied 
plodder through maps and blue-books, by its faculty of indelibly fixing 
on the imagination enduring pictures of men, scenes, and events, in 
lieu of evanescent names, dates, and figures. 

Mr. Lang is pre-eminently a literary ‘‘sketcher,’”’ perhaps the best 
in our language. It is not the highest renown that can be awarded to 
an author, but is one which the smallest number of able writers can be 
reasonably brought forward todispute. ‘I'wo great names in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, infinitely greaterthan Mr Lang’s—to wit, those of Washington 
Irving and Charles Dickens—are associated with the production of 
nominal ‘“ sketch-books.” The title in each case was a misnomer. 
Irving’s inimitable miniature studies of English and American life 
were as highly finished as a painting by Meissonnier, or a statuette by 
Canova. The ‘Sketches by Boz” were elaborate specimens of 
posers pre-Raphaelitism. The merit of ‘‘ sketching ”’ was the last to 

e recognised in the works of either of those great artists. Now, Mr. 
Lang literally ‘‘ dashes off” a subject. A few broad lines in the right 
vipa a blaze of light here, a blot of shadow there, and his picture 

as achieved the highest finish the artist is capable of imparting to it. 
Any attempt at laboured manipulation would be ruin to the suggestive 
truthfulness already attained. ats 

The first chapter in the work under notice is devoted to a description 
of Mussorie, ‘‘one of the chief sanataria in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains,” about which we remember to have read a great deal in the 
columns of various publications, but without retaining any vivid 
impressions as to the locality and its distinguishing features—not the 
clearest, perhaps, as to its actual whereabouts. Mr. Lang, ina few 
easy pages that we seem to have skimmed through in about five minutes, 
places the whole scene before us as vividly as the Strand or Fleet- 
street. ‘lake his opening description of the ‘‘ Himalaya Club” as a 
sample of his powers :— 

Here all those who can obtain leave, and who can afford the additional 
expense, repair to escape the hot weather of the plains. The season begins 
about the end of April, and ends about the first week in October. The club 
is open to the members of the civil and military services, to the members of 
the Bar, the clergy, and to such other private gentlemen as are on the 
Government House list, which signifies, ‘in society.” The. clubhouse is 
neither an expensive nor an elegant edifice, but it answers the purposes 
required of it. It has two large rooms, one on the ground floor, and the 
other on the upper story. The lower room, which is some sixty feet long 
by twenty-five wide, is the dining-room, breakfast-room, and reception- 
room. ‘The upper room is the reading and the ball room. The club has 
also its billiard-room, which is built on the ledge of a precipice; and its 
stables, which would astonish most persons in Europe. No horses except 
— eduonted in India would crawl into these holes cut out of the earth 
and rock, 

Facing the side door is a platform about forty yards long by fifteen feet 
wide; and from it, on a clear day, the eye commands one of the grandest 
scenes in the known world. In the distance are plainly visible the eternal 
snows; at your feet are a number of hills, covered with trees of luxuriant 
foliage. Amongst them is the rhododendron, which grows to an immense 
height and size, and is, when in bloom, literally covered with flowers. On 
every hillon a ievel with the club and within a mile of it a house is to he 
seen, to which access would seem impossible. These houses are for the 
most part whitened without a8 well as within; and nothing can exceed in 
Prettiness their aspect as they shine in the sun, 

From the back of the clubhouse, from your bedroom windows (there are 
twenty-three sets of apartments), you have a view of Deyrah Dhoon. It 
appears about a mile off. Itis seven miles distant, ‘The plains tbat lie 


He is afraid of | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


outstretched below the Simplon bear, in point of extent and beauty, to the 


Tadian scene, nothing like the proportion which the comparatively pigmy 
| Mont Blane bears to the Dewalgiri. From an elevation of about seven 
thousand fuet the eye crmbraces a plain containing millions of ucres, inter- 


Sected by broad streams to the left, and inclosed by a low belt of hills, 
called the Pass. The Dhoon in various parts is dotted with clumps of 
jungle, abounding with ticers, pheasants, und every species of geme. In 
the broad tributaries to the Ganges and the Jumna may be caught (with a 
fly) the mihseer, the leviathan salmon. Beyond the Pass of which I have 
spoken you see the plains of Hindostan. While you are wrapped in a great 
coat and are shivering with the cold you may «re the heat, and the steam 
it occasions. Wiih us, on the hills, the thermometer is at forty-five; with 
those poor fellows over there it is at ninety-two degrees. We can scarcely 
keep ourselves warm, for the wind comes from the snowy range; they 
cannot breathe, except beneath a punkah. That steam is, as the crow flies, 
not more than forty miles from us. 

Mr. Lang tells us two agreeable stories in connection with his resi- 
dence at Massorie, ‘The Mahommedan Mother,” and ‘ Black and 
Blue.” Of each it may be said, s/ non e vero e ben trovato. To these 
succeeds an account of a visit to the celebrated Ranee of Jhansi, who is 
thus described : 


And now the Rance, having invited me to come closer to the purdah, began 
to pour forth her grievances ; and, whenever she paused, the women by 
whom she was surrounded set up a sort of chorus—a series of melancholy 
ejaculations—such as ** Woe is me!” “ What oppression!” It reminded 
me somewhat of a scene in a Greek tragedy—comical as was the situation. 

I had heard from the vakee! that the Ranee was a very handsome woman, 
of about six or seven and twenty years of age, and I was very curious indeed 
to get a glimpse of her; and, whether it was by accident, or design on the 
Ranee’s part, I know not, my curiosity was gratified. The curtain was 
, drawn aside by the little boy, and I had a good view of the lady. It was 

only for a moment, it is true; still I saw her sufficiently to be able to 
| describe her. She was a woman of about the middle size—rather stout, but 
| not too stout. Her face must have been very handsome when she was 

ounger, and even now it had many charms—though, according to my idea of 

eauty, it was tooround. The expression, also, was very good and very intel- 
ligent. The eyes were particularly fine, and the nose very delicately shaped. 
She was not very fair, though she was far from black. She had no orna- 
ments, strange to say, upon her person, except a pair of gold earrings. Her 
dress was a plain white muslin, so fine in texture, and drawn about her in 
such a way, and so tightly, that the outline of her figure was plainly dis- 
cernible—and a remarkably fine figure she had. What spoilt hig was her 
voice, which was something between a whine and a croak. When the purdah 
was drawn aside she was, or affected to be, very much annoyed; but pre- 
| Sently she laughed, and good-humouredly expressed a hope that a sight of 
her had not lessened my sympathy with her sufferings nor prejudiced her 
| Cause. 

“On the contrary,” I replied, ‘if the Governor-General could only be as 
fortunate as I have been, and for even so brief a while, I feel quite sure 
that he would at once give Jhansi back again to be ruled over by its 
beautiful Queen.” 

She repaid this compliment, and the next ten minutes were devoted to 
an interchange of such matters. I told her that the whole world resounded 
| with the praises of her beauty and the greatness of her intellect ; and she 
told me that there was not a corner of the earth in which prayers for my 
welfare remained unsaid. 


These hyperbolical stereotypes of native etiquette draw largely on 

our author’s risibility, They are amusingly illustrated in a dramatised 
report of an interview with a more formidable personage than even the 
Ranee of Jhansi—no other than the now execrated, but, at that time, 
eminently respectable, Nana Sahib, whom Mr. Lang visited and, as it 
seems to us, rather unjustifiably hoaxed by representing himself as the 
| son of *‘ Lady Bombazine, Munnymunt, ka uper Peceadilleemee, Bil- 
| grave Isqueere, Sunjons wood-Camberwill;’’ which signifies this: 
| ** Lady Bombazine, on the top of the Monument, in Piccadilly, Belgrave- 
| square, St. John’s Wood, Camberwell.’’ 
Was this kind of practical jocularity dictated by good taste or policy ? 
| Was it not showing a contempt for a conquered people, too easy of 
detection? If Nana Sahib’s visiting-book abounds in such entries as 
that dictated by Mr. Lang, is it a wonder that a proud, semi-barbarian 
chieftain (suffering, moreover, under a chronic sense of illegal oppres- 
sion, as appears to have been the case, with the Mahrajah of Bhitoor), 
should nurse a hatred towards a dominant race whose representatives 
only visit for the purpose of casting ridicule upon him ? 

Mr. Lang remained for some days the visitor of Nana Sahib, whom 
he describes as ‘‘ not a man of ability, nor a fool ’’—a skilful billiard- 
player more conspicuously than anything else. In addition, our author 
visited nearly all the stations of Upper India. ‘There are few phases 
in native or Anglo-Indian life of which he neglects to give us a vivid 
glimpse. He introduces us to a reformed Thug family, living on suf- 
ferance at Monghyr, as King’s evidence, or detectives for the punish- 
ment of unrepentant Thugs still at large. He familiarises us with all 
the squabbles of the civil and military government castes. He de- 
scribes (in a very touching chapter) an English burial-ground in India, 
kept in order by an old pensioner, who sings English comic songs to the 
delight of a pet cobra capella residing among the tombs. Hevisits a remote 
station something like that snipe-shooting district of Bogglywollah, 
where the never over-keen or brilliant intellects of the collector Josh. 
Sedley were suffered to become hopelessly rusty. Here he seesa 
larcenous Brahmin submit to capital punishment with the philosophy 
of a Socrates; and is honoured by an interview with Lord Jamleigh, 
son of the Earl of Dapperleigh, travelling in India for the purpose of 
one day correcting Blue-books from the place preparing for him in the 
British House of Commons. ‘The portrait of his promising young 
Lordship will be easily recognised :— 

His Lordship was a young nobleman, who was about to enter Parliament, 
and, being desirous of acquiring information concerning India, in order to 
be very strong when the question for renewing the charter came on, in 1852 
or 1853, he resolved on travelling in the country fora few months: the 
entire period of his absence from home, including the journey overland, 
not to exceed half a year. After a passage of thirty-four days—having 
already seen the island of Ceylon, and approved of it—his Lordship landed 
at Madras, was carried up to Government House, where he took a hasty 
tiffin, and was then carried back to the beach, whence he re-embarked on 
board the steamer, and was, three days afterwards, landed at the Ghaut in 
Calcutta, where he found a carriage ready to convey him to the vice-regal 
dwelling. After two days’ stay he was ‘‘ pushed on,” at his own request, 
to the Upper Provinces, his destination being Lahore. The newspapers 
got hold of his name, and came out with something of this kind :—** Amongst 
the passengers by the Bentinck is Lord Jamlcigh, eldest son of the Bight 
Honourable the Earl of Dapperleigh. His Lordship leaves Calcutta thi 
evening, and will pass through the following stations.” ‘Then came a list. 
At many of the stations he was met—ofliciously met, by gentlemen in 
authority, who dragged—literally dragged—him, in their anxiety to have a 
lord for a guest, to their houses, and kept him there as long as they could: 
taking care to have the north-west journals informed of where and with whom 
his Lordsbip had put up. He was not allowed to stay at a dik bungalow 
for an hour or two, and then proceed—taking, in the strictest sense of the 

hrase—his birdseye view of India, its people, its institutions, and so 
forth. Some of them threw obstacles in the way of his getting bearers, so 
that he might remain with them for four-and-twenty hours, and thus 
thoroughly impregnate and air their houses with an aristocratical atmo- 
sphere, Others lugged him to their courts and collectorates—albeit he had 
seen one of each at Burdwan and Bengal, and consequently had seen the 
working of the Indian judicial and revenue departments, and knew all 
about them! This sycophantic importunity of a few Government officials 
soured his Lordship’s temper, which imparted to his manners a rudeness 
which was perhaps foreign to his nature. Tis Lordship was led to believe 
that all Indian officials were a parcel of sycophants—progress-impeding 
sycophants; and hence he grew to treat them all alike; and he did not 
scruple, at last, to extract his information from them much in the same 
way that a petulant judge who has lost all patience with a rambling wit- 
ness takes him out of the hands of counsel and brings him sharply to the 
| 


point. For instance, “I know all about that, but tell me this,”"—notebook 
in hand—would Lord Jamleigh in such wise frequently interrogate his civil 
hosts, who insisted on doing themselves the honour of entertaining his 
Lordship. The fact was that, in his opinion, he knew all about India and 
its affairs long before he touched the soil; for he had read a good deal in 
blue-books and newspapers. His object, as we have before hinted, was 
simply to see the country and to travel in it, or through it, and thus 
arm himself with a tremendous and telling weapon in a contested debate, 
should he take part therein. An@ therefore, when his Lordship asked 
questions, it was not 50 much with a view to obtain information as to test 
the accuracy of that already acquired by reading over the fireside in the 
| library of his father’s munsion in Bagdad-square. Thus the entries in his 
| Lordship’s notebook were, after all, merely a matter of form. 


All this time Licutenant Majendie has been kept waiting for his 
turn. The pith of the Lieutenant's narrative might almost be con- 
densed into the form of Julius Ciesar's celebrated despatch—he 


151 


came, he saw, and he assisted to conquer tbe rebel stronghold of 
Lucknow. Lieutenant Majendie was one of the last detachments of 
European troops sent out to India in time to be “in at the death,” 
and the goodly work was accomplished in a style that made the whole 
world open its eyes and admit to have been all but unparalleled. 
These most interesting and graphic chapters having had publicity in the 
pages of Bentley's Miscellany, where, by-the-by, they shone 
to much advantage, must be already familiar to the great 
majority of our readers. Our high sense of this young soldier’s merits 
as a writer (merits vastly outweighing the trivial defects, for the pre- 
sent, accompanying them) has been already recorded, The Lieutenant's 
sympathies are not expressly those of Mr. Lang, for of a sepoy swinging 
sullenly in the air he speaks as follows .— 


Executions at this time were common in Allahabad ; the energy of the 
gallows wus severely taxed, for one, two, three, and sometimes more sepoys 
were hanged almost daily. Itis rather startling when enjoying a quiet 
country ride to come suddenly upon a body writhing in its last agonies or 
hanging lifeless before you ; itsomewhat abruptly breaks off your train of 
peaceful thought and pleasant reveries of home; and I must plead guilty 
to something very like a revulsion of feeling when, sauntering along one 
evening, and coming upon a moderately large green, which my truant fancy 
immediately metamorphosed into a village green in England, I became sud- 
denly aware that there was swinging before me not the signboard of the 
Green Dragon or Marquis of Granby, but the pinioned lifeless corpse ofa 
sepoy, which a native policeman, tulwar in hand, was guarding. The man 
had not been dead long, and his face, over which there was no cap or cover- 
ing, was as quiet as though he had been asleep, but the silence and the 
absence of any mortal beings but my companion, the policeman, and my- 
self—the dreary, listless way in which the body kept on swinging and sway- 
ing and turning to and fro; the arms—what deeds of wrong and murder 
may not those arms have done—now pinioned as if in mockery of the help- 
lessness of death, made the scene a sombre one enough—sombre, and that 
was all; for no feeling of sorrow, pity, or remorse for the fiends who, falling 
into our hands after a bloody and treacherous career, meet the death which 
is so justly their due, can ever be roused, I should think, in an English- 
man’s breast. This very man now swinging before us may have dappled 
those Sem hands in women’s blood, or the golden tresses of a child may 
have been wound round those fingers, while the other hand grasped the 
knife which was to sacrifice it; those eyes may have looked into the trust- 
ing blue eyes of a poor little baby, and seen it smile on him and on the 
sharp steel, in its innocence, and yet that smile may have failed to rouse 
his pity. Faugh! let us be off; such sort of reflections are not pleasant, 
but they are apt, my friends, to occur to one on such occasions. 


The City of the Dead ; and other Poems, 
Hardwicke, 
Is it worth while to note in passing the monstrous things men can 
print as “‘poems’’? Perhaps it is when they are like this verse of a 


“CHILD'S PRAYER’ (!) 
When gloomy robes of dreary night 
Sweep silent by my side, 
And many a sad and ghostly sight 
Follows with noiseless stride ; 
When slowly steals the bridled breath, 
The spirit quails with dread, 
And footfall low of ghastly Death 
Steals to some other bed ; 
Or when, at call of wak’ning dawn, 
The spectral phantoms flee, 
And brightly streams the jocund morn; 
My God, I think of Thee ! 
Or, like this, from ‘ Humorous Poems,”’ called 


THE LAY OF THE LIMPING, 

And now the parson’s voice repeats 
The words that make* me die; 

“A(h) men,” the solemn clerk responds ; 
* A(h)” women, too, says I. 

I'll take my stand on London-bridge, 
Plunge in that stream of mud, 

And there will add more body to 
That porter-making flood. 

And oh, at evening, when the breeze 
From the rampagious sea 

Willy-wobbles through the streets, 
Oh, think of blessed me! 

And now my story ’s done, fair maid, 
Of hope and sorrow blended ; 

As the tadpole said, as he changed to a frog, 
Behold, my tale ix ended. 

We are inclined to think there are traces of a real disappointed 
affection in the love-poems, and that the author is a very good-natured 
person ; but, if any of his pleasure in publishing this little volume 
depends upon his being recognised as a poet of even the very humblest 
grade, we have to be sorry for the disappointment that awaits him. 


By Joun Couierr. 


Recollections of Samuel Rogers. Longman and Co. 


The chief thing to be learned (we venture to think) from these 
memoirs of the conversation of such men as Fox, Burke, Porson, Gren- 
ville, and Wellington is, that thought in the lite of our own generation 
has been enriched toa degree that is quite unsusceptible of being mea- 
sured. Really, the talk of these ‘‘ buried Titans” is very poor; and 
what are we to think of the general culture of an age in which a man 
like Lord Grenville could say of Locke what is here reported of him ? 
“ Locke was an extraordinary man, though in metaphysics he blundered 
about ideas,”’ &c. &c. “In theology / am told by those who understand 
those matters that he erred most of all.’’ ‘This is his Lordships way of 
saying he had understood Locke to be a Unitarian; but the ‘ those who 
understand those matters” is surely very amusing. No subject lies so 
open to every man’s study as theology; there is nothing in which a 
complete cntelligence of the subject is so very easy; yet here we have a 
man of ability and education speaking of the science of religion as 
‘‘those matters!” and as if it were quite the thing to take ideas on 
trust in “‘ those matters.’ 

There is a very comical passage about shorthand writing :— 

I once sent a shorthand writer to take notes of Addington’s speeches, but 
the scheme failed—the notes were so imperfect. All the reporters were 

ainst us, and the misrepresentations were a constant source of com- 
plaint. 

Anybody will see the fun of this who will compare the reports of a 
speech of Disraeli or Russell in half a dozen morning papers of differ- 
ing joe eg nowadays. ‘The reports will be found to agree in the most 
wonderful manner. 

The best anecdote in the book is an old one, but it may be new to our 
readers. Sir Walter Scott tells the story of himself. 


THE RAPE OF THE BUTTON. 


There was a boy in my class at school who stood always at the top; nor 
could I with all my efforts supplant him. Day passed after day and still he 
kept his place, do what I would; till at length I observed that when a ques- 
tion was asked him he always fumbled with his fingers at a particular 
button in the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, therefore, became 
expedient in my eyes; and in an evil moment it was removed with a knife. 
Great was my anxiety to know the success of my measure, and it succeeded 
too well. When the boy was again questioned, his fingers again sought for 
the button, but it was not to be found. In his distress he looked down for 
it; it was to be seen no more than to be felt. Ile stood confounded, and I 
took possession of his place; nor did he ever recover it, or ever, I believe, 
suspect who was the author of his wrong. 

Often in after-life has the sight of him smote me as I passed by him, and 
often have I resolved to make him some reparation ; but it ended in good 
resolutions. Though I never renewed my acquaintance with him I often 
saw him, for he filled some inferior office in one of the courts of law at. 
or Poor fellow! He took early to drinking, and I believe he is 
dead, 


* The marriage service. 


OvrictaL BLunpEntnc.—Upwards of a thousand soldiers were disbanded 
at Constantinople, and two steamers were chartered to take them home, to 
Smyrna and Trebizond. Boatload after boatload, to the number of 1120, 
were conveyed on hoard the Smyrna steamer, until it was as closely packed 
asaslave ship. It was then discovered that those intended for Trebizond 
had been shipped for Smyrna. An endeavour was made to remove them, 
but us the men could not stir they were carried off to Smyrna. 
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PORTLAND AND THE BREAKWATER, WITIT A PORLION OF THE CHANNEL FLEET.—(-Ketcakp #8OM ABOVE SANDSFORT CASTLE 


RAMSGATE SANDS. 

Tue weather has been so dull and cold for the last few days that we 
were half tempted to postpone our fourth instalment of Mr. Frith’s 
victure until the wind should change and the clouds blow away to some- 

ly else’s country. But we had promised the Engraving, and we 
give it, even against our judgment, for we hold that nobody can 
thoroughly appreciate a seaside bathing scene when the air is cold 
enough for fires and hot baths. On this same principle, of toning the 
mind to the painter’s ideas, we never visit Lance’s studio without a 
basket of grapes or a peach or two; and when we drop in upon 
Landseer, we invariably carry a terrier under our arm. Then we can 
judge with feeling, and consider our opinions invincible. 

This week our Engraving represents the retired, highly-respectable 
quartier of the sands. Gentlemen who wear excessively good clothes, 
even on week days—ladies who are very extravagant in delicate-tinted 
gloves, and change their dresses three times a day—prefer taking their 
chairs away from the ordinary mob, and this is the spot they fix upon. 
You can imagine how secluded the locality must be by the fact that 
the sprawling, dangling, dawdling youth in the wide-awake has fixed 
upon it for carrying on his flirtation with the sweet widow, whose 
pretty nose makes you wish you could see her eyes. . 

The most pathetic incident in this ha is that of the trembling 
child about to be victimised by the old bathing woman. We remember 
those days of terror when each morning we (there were six of us) were 
led a weeping band to the foul, wet hag who, wheezing out a kind of 
song, dipped us head over ears into the salt water, never allowing us 
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time enough to squall, for the mouth opened for a yell of agony and fear 
was stopped by a fresh immersion. The pints of sea water we—the 
whole six of us—have swallowed, the dreadful aching this uncomfort- 
able stomachful has produced, are things that will never be effaced from 
our six memories. Therefore we gaze with pity on the poor infant in 
Mr. Frith’s picture. If ever a woman ought to suffer for her crimes 
it isa bathing woman. We believe they are all disappointed single 
females, who take to the calling merely to reek their vengeance upon 
other people's children through rage at having none of their own. 


THE PORTLAND BREAKWATER AND HARBOUR. 


Ir is now about a year since England was astonished by the marvels 
of Cherbourg. The Queen of these realms was invited by her good and 
trusty ally to be present at the inauguration of the last of the colossal 
works completed opposite to Weymouth, and in near approach to the 
British coasts. Ina harbour easy of access at all tides, and sheltered 
by an immense mole or breakwater, were collected to do honour to the 
Royal guest, and perhaps to impress her with the naval growth of 
France, a fleet of splendid men-of-war. 

We also have our breakwaters and fleets at which to point with 
ride. Some idea may be formed of the gigantic nature of the 
’ortland Breakwater when we say that no less than 4,000,000 tons of 

stone have been deposited in the sea for its formation—a mass sufficient 
to build a circular column of masonry 100 feet in diameter to an 
altitude of 8150 feet—more than a mile and a half, or about twenty 
times higher than the cross of St. Paul’s. Its granite pier-heads would 
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afford adequate and fitting material for the capital of such a column, it 
such it were possible to build. 

We believe it is intended that Portland shall be the starting-point for 
the most celebrated ship in the world, the Great Kastern, as that 
harbour alone is calculated in all respects for such a vessel. Probably 
before another week has passed this iron monster of the deep will be 
seen at the anchorage amongst the noble ships usually assembled 
there—a Triton amongst the minnows. 


Discovery or AN Is~anp.—The Captain of the American barque 
Amazon has discovered an island in the Pacific Ocean, several hundred 
miles from any land laid down on the charts. Captain Eldridge says :— 
“It is in latitude 0.45 N., and longitude 176.35 W.; very low and 
dangerous, and is, I expect, the last resting-place of the crews of some of 
theships which have been missed in years gone by. I ran along the lee 
side within pistol-shot of the beach, but it was too rough to land; and, 
after convincing myself that there were no living people upon the island, 
squared away again. On the highest part of the island is a house, 
acer | built from pieces of wreck, with a flagstaff at one end, from 
which still dangled the halyard block. Near the house were several little 
hummocks, each with a tall upright stone upon it, evidently the graves of 
the poor fellows who had escaped from the wreck of their vessel, and died 
on this dreary spot, where porhans they had spent months in vainly 
looking for a passing sail to relieve them from their weary prison.” 

CrurLties at 8ka.—Charles Boutelle, the mate charged with having 
caused the death of a seaman named Peter Antonio on board the American 
ship Conqueror, recently arrived at Liverpool, has been discharged 
from custody, the reason being the want of jurisdiction on the part of the 
legal authorities at Liverpool. 


TORTLAND HARBOUR AND BREAKWATER,—(ra0% sabT nF BY J, H. CO!TLP, BBQ.) 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
Srampep Epition to Go Free py Post. ' 
3 months, 3s. 10d. ; 6 months, 7s. 8d.; 12 months, 15s. 2d. 
Subscriptions to be by P.O. order, payable to Tnomas Fox, 2, Catherine 
Street, Strand. 

It is necessary that Fovea Stamps be forwarded with all applications to 
the Publisher of the ILiusraarep Times for single copies of the Paper. For 
two copies Skven Stamps will be sufficient, 

na 23 


On September 24 will be issued with the Intustratep Times a higbly- 
finished large Engraving of 
THE SALMON AND OTTER, 
from the celebrated Picture by Sir E. Lanpsrer, R.A. 
Price of the Number and the Engraving, 4d. 
* 
TO ADVERTISERS. 
Apverrisements in the Inuvsraarsy Tres will be charged in future at 
the rate of ls. td. per line, excepting in cases where contracts have been 
previously entered into. 


a 


BACK NUMBERS, 


A few Back Numbers of the ILLusrratev Times for the present year are 
on hand, and ean be procured of the Pubiisher, Mr. ‘I. Fox, at the Office, 
2, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1859. 
aris 
THE IRISH REVIVAL. 


Tis movement has attracted so much attention, and involves 
such very important considerations, that we think it right to. 
make it the subject of a few remarks. In the din of business 
and pleasure which marks our generation every spiritual ac- 
tivity—every effort of the nobler part of man to assert itself 
against materialism and the domination of merely secular things 
—has, prind facie, a claim to respect. And it is most instruc- 
tive to watch the forms in which this eternal instinct in man 
embodies itself nowadays. We have had nothing so great as 
the Methodism of the last century. But we have had Father 
Mathew with his tempcrance doctrine. and. Spurgeon with his | 
popular sermons, and even poor Joe Smith, who, as Mr. Mill 
says, died for his peculiar religion, and does not deserve only | 
abuse. Grotesque enough some of these forms are, and in Litera- | 
ture, too, a8 also in Socialism, they assume strange guises; but | 
the very loweet of them based itself on a spiritual feeling, and | 
at best deserved pity, at least in its beginning. ‘The great lesson | 
of them all is, that the established religious institutions of the 
world, and the State as the educator of the citizen, which indi- 
rectly it is, ought to keep tieir lamps burning clearly. With an | 
uneducated population, religious feeling, like everything else, | 
is coloured by the prevalent ignorance; and if ths present ex- 
citement in Ulster should spread to our great towns we may 
expect some remarkable, and in many places deplorable, exhi- 
tions. 

It seems clear—and we have the testimony of Archdeacon 
Stopford, as also of several Scottish divines, to the fact—that 
the revival has done aconsiderable deal of good. Of course we 
do not believe that there is anything special or supernatural about 
it, that it is anything but such a reaction in favour of one phase 
of man’s various nature as must happen and has always happened 
with the regularity of the tides. And we must remember, fur- 
ther, its origin among a population a large portion of which is 
descended from Scottish Covenanters, and has never lost the 
impress of the intenso religiosity of their times; as well as the 
fact that its most striking effects are produced on a class (the 
factory girls) enervated and made peculiarly impressionable by 
the nature of their occupations. Such facts of course do not 
detract trom the dignity—nay, the sacredness—of the move- 
ment, the good effects of which ought to be thankfully admitted. 
We are particular in insisting on this because we have now to 
turn to the ugly side of the business—to the dangers which may 
arise from its being ‘“‘ worked” too much, and to the degrading 
features which have accompanied it. Archdeacon Stopford has 
recently given a melancholy sketch of these, derived from per- 
sonal observation ; and we strongly counsel the upper classes of 
the district to discountenance them as much as possible. 

Vivid religious feeling has often been accompanied by physical 
disorder, as in the weil-known and illustrious cases of the 
hypochondria of Cromwell and of Dr. Johnson. No wise man 
will speak irreverently of such phenomena, and few things have 
been more damaging to Lord Macaulay than the way in which 
he speaks of men like George Fox, But in Ireland some of the 
preachers absolutely endeavour to aggravate this weakness of 
human nature—to produce by sheer effort physical suffering, 
hysteria, for instance, in the women. Does not the following 
paragraph of Archdeacon Stopford revolt one ?>— 

It is notorious that hundreds of mill-girls in Belfast have prayed, and are 
praying, to be “struck.” ‘This was acknowledged to me by an elder or 
ofléce-bearer in a place of worship famous for such conversions. It was also 
told to me by many of the mill-girls themselves. I need hardly say that 
such a prayer answers itself, I say that they learn in places of worship to 
offer such prayers. I was myself present, in a Presbyterian meeting-house, 
at a prayer, offered with such frenzied excitement and gesticulations, that 
God would then and there descend and strike all the unconverted to the 
earth. That prayer was accompanied throughout by a storm of cries,and 

‘oans, and exclamations, and amens, all having the true hysteric sound. 
This was the most frightful scene I have witnessed in life: at the moment 
of the awful command to the Almighty to come down and strike it was 
cara terrific. No such scene would A permitted in any Bedlam upon 
earth. 

This is simply brutal fanaticism, on a level with that of the 
“dancing dervishes” of the East. Its extension on any great 
scale would convulse the lower orders and endanger the peace 
and the very civilisation of the country. It is the abuse—the 
depravation—of what is otherwise a welcome “refreshing” in 
he spiritual life of adistrict It is sad, es an evidence of the 
low state of so many of our poorer populations, 


| 
| 
| 
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SARDINIA AND Mopgna.—At the death, in June, 1807, of Cardinal York, 
second sun of the ‘‘ old Pretender,” expired all the descendants of James IL, 
and the representatives of the Royal houses of Plantagenet, Tudor, and 
Stuart thereupon vested, by inheritance, in Charles Emmanuel IV., King 
of Sardinia, who was eldest son of Victor Amadeus IIT, the grandson of 
Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, by Anne, his wife, daughter of 
Henrietta, Duchess of O:l-ans, daughter of King Charles I. of England. 
Charles Emmanuel LV. died s,p. in 1819, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Victor Emmanuel I., King of Sardinia, whose eldest daugater and co- 
heiress, Beatrice, Duchess of Modena, was mother of Francis Y., Duke of 
Modena, present heir of the Royal house of Stuart. Mr. Townend, who 
has written a very curious and interesting work on “Tae Descendants of 
the Stuarts,” remarks on the curious coincidence that in the ducal family of 
the little State of Modena are combined the representatives of three of the 
greatest dynasties in Europe. The Duke is himself heir of the Royal | 
Stuarts of England, His clder Theresa, is married to enri, Comte 
de Chambord, de jure King of Fra ; and his younger sister, Mary, wile | 
of John of Spain, is mother of the Infunte Charles, who stands in the posi- | 
tion of heir presumptive, in the male line, to the monarchy of Spain.— 
Vicissitudes of Fanvilics, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. ; 
Her Masxsty arrived in town on Monday en route for her Ifighland 
residenee, Her Majesty slept at Holyrood Palace on Tuesday night, and on 
Wednesday arrived safely at Balmoral. The Prince of Wales accompanied 
the Royal party from Edinburgh. 

Puixck Aureep’s Ausence or Leave having expired, he left Dover on 
Monday night to join the Euryalus in the Mediterranean. 

Tue Prince Consort has intimated that, as he has only made arrange- 
ments for staying one night in Aberdeen at his visit to the meeting of 
the British Assoriation, he will be unable to accept the invitation of the 
‘Town Council to a banquet. 

Tut Duke AND Duchess oF Mar Luoroven gave a treat last week to 
about 1200 school children, in the private gardens of Blenheim, the whole 
of which were thrown open to the public. Notless than 5000 or 6000 people 
visited the grounds. 

Tue Sentenck Passep oN Etien Reurten, convicted at the late Glou- 
cester Assizes of the murder of her husband, will be commuted to penal 
servitude for life. This result is owing to numerous applications on the 
prisoner’s behalf, based principally on the ground of tt ill-treatment 
she suffered from the deceased. The jury accompanied their verdict with a 
recommendation toa similar effect. 

Tuk Dean anv Cuarter or St. Pav’s have made a special appeal to the 
public for contributions for the enlargement of the organ, so as to render it 
permanently adapted for special or occasional services under the dome. The 
estimate for such work as is merely indispensable is £1000, but to render the 
instrument really etiective £2200 will be required. 

A Wuurrny Loar took last week the enormous number of six lasts of 
herrings, each last containing 10,000. 

Mr. Dickens has commenced his promised tale in the pages of the Nev 
York Ledger. It is to run only through two or three numbers, and cach 
weekly instalment is but three narrow columns. 

Meesrs. Macmintan AND Co. are about to produce a new monthly 
under the guidance of Mr. Hughes, the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” 

Severna Tons or Srone scattered into the river at the blowing up of 
old Rochester Bridge have recently been recovered by the use of Heinke’s 
diving apparatus. 

Sicyor Mazzty1 is at present staying at Stella (says the Neicastle 
Guardian) for the purpose of recruiting his strength. ‘* He is unwell from 
severe labour, and intends remaining at his present abode for some days.” 

SicNor Costa is understood to be engaged in composing a new oratorio ; 
the text, as before, is by Mr. Bartholomew. 

Mr. anv Mrs. CuiarLes Matuews are about to make a trip to the 
United States, where they are very popular. They will go by the Great 


| Eastern. 


Tur Deke CamurivGrk has left town for a few weeks’ tour in 


Germany. 

Tux Cuorena spreads along the shores of the Baltic. Its presence in 
Dantzig is officially acknowledged, as well as in Osnabruck and Elberfeld, 
and it is reported to have made considerable ravages at Hamburg. 

Tuy Prize Lisr or tue CLEVELAND AGRICULTURAL SoctETY’s MEETING 
AT Kepcar includes premiums for the best couple of foxhounds, **to be 
competed for by huntsmen to any regular established pack.” We have 
seen a Class of shepherds’ dogs at an agricultural show, but we believe this 
is the first time foxhounds will take part in the proceedings. 

Sin Aran M‘Nan is seriously ill, having been attacked with biliou8 
fever and the gout simultaneously. 

Tux Remnant or THE GALLANT Bopy or MEN whose names are im- 
perishably linked with the defence of the city of Lucknow, the 32nd Regiment, 
has just arrived at Dover, to take up its quarters in that garrison. 

Sir Joun Lawrence, accompanied by Lady Lawrence and four members 
of his family, is at the Lakes of Killarney. 

Tur ANNvaL Musicat FestivaL av BADEN commenced on Tuesday, 
under the direction of M. Berlioz. Madame Viardot was the principal vocalist 
engaged. 

Vesuvius is bursting out into patches of fire in all directions. Professor 
Palmieri describes the process as follows :—‘ The fire runs along in hidden 
and naturally-formed conduits, the walls of which it bursts through when 
in any great mass, and then overtlows. Every spot of fire, theretore, does 
not imply that a fresh mouth has been opened, but that a rupture has taken 
place.” 

_ Tue Town Councrt or Berwin has just subscribed £1600 to a foundation 
in honour of Humboldt,;destined to attord aid to learned men and travellers 
in the prosecution of the studies to which he devoted his long lite. 

Manrsuan Bosaver has had a relapse, and part of his right side is 
paralysed. 

_Marsuat Niet, to whom the public is indebted for an account of the 
re of Sebastopol, is said to be preparing a work on the late campaign in 

tuly. 

Tue Britis Musrvat closed on Saturday, and will remain closed till the 
7th inst. 

Tur New York Tribune amuses its readers with the story of a Mrs. 
Timothy Bradley who recently had eight children at a birth. We are 
assured that ‘‘ they are all living and healthy, but quite small.” 

Lorp Derny and several of his colleagues in the late Government are 
to be entertained at a banquet at Liverpool in the course of the present 
month. 

A Womay residing in Alma-street, Hoxton, was engaged in the area in 
front of her house, when a monkey belonging to an Italian organ-grinder 
jumped on her back, and so alarmed her that she was seized with conyul- 
sions, and died in two days after. 


A Bracon has been erected on the Monkstone Rock, about midchannel 
between Cardiff and Weston-super-Mare, 


_Tue Hor-crowers or Farnnam, in Surrey, and the principal inha- 
veo of Reading, are making cfforts to establish a hop fair in the latter 
wn. 

Tur Expest Davourer or Sir Cuan.es Grey, late Supreme Judge of 
Calcutta, had been long labouring under an aberration of mind. One night 
last week she rose from her bed, placed a lighted candle on the floor, and 
stood over it. Her night-dress ignited of course, but she did not move, and 
was found burning to death. She died two hours after the discovery, 

A Brituiant Dispiay or AvRORA BOREALIS W 
Monday. It extended from the 
north and north-east, 
hour. 


Tur Kixc or Ovpr, who has been released, apparently without gua- 
rantees, resides in Garden-reach, below Calcutta. He behaved very well 
during his confinement, passing his time in stringing verses and painting 
portraits. 

81x Lance Spots are now visible on the sun, one of them calculated to 
be 60,000 miles in diameter. The appearance of these spots is generally 
followed by increased heat; so that we may expect a warm autumn. : 

A Hicutanp Sonprer, writing to the /nverness Courier, says Lord Clyde 
“looks much failed, and is no longer the gay, lively commander we knew 
eighteen months ago.” 


OF 


I western hemisphere to the north-west, 
reaching to the zenith, and lasted for more than an 


A Granpson or Lescraves, who was unjustly executed for the robbery of | 


the Lyons courier, has carried off seven first prizes at the Institution Potdevin 
at St. Germain. 


A GeneraL Massacre or Curistrans is rumoured to have taken place 
on the Dutch portion of the island of Borneo. 


Tue Rev, Cuartes Haxpwick, Archdeacon of Ely, was killed on the 
18th ult. in descending a mountain near Bagntres de Luchon, 


Tuk Cork Papers will have it that the blight in its oldest and worst form 
has attacked the potato crop in that quarter. The fact of its actual appear- 
ance there has been several times noticed in the local journals. 

Tue Acronar Bionpin has again crossed over Niagara River on his 
tight-rope, carrying a man on his back. He promises next to take over a 
cooking-stove with him, and when in the 
omelettes. 


_ AGENTLEMAN Ix ALLOA received a letter last week of which the following 
is an extract :—* Dear Sir,—Enclosed I send you four postage-stamps, being, 
your second and final dividend on the sequestered estate ot —-, late 
of Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.” 

Tur Swepisn GoversMeENT is about to renew the attempt it made last 
year to relax the extreme rigour of the laws against the Dissenters. On 
that corasion aay really pogroms part of the Government bill, having been 
accepted by the citizen and peasant orders, was rejected by the privile 
orders—the nobility and clergy. z 4 : i as 

Tur Beever or MARSHAL OF FR 
Catinet by Louis XIV., and 
a hundred autographs of « 


ANcR Which was granted to the eclebrated 
lby his Majesty, was, together with about 
Pa rg nsiet guished sie of the enteenth century— 
ornellie, Molere, Racine, Tenclon, Bossuet, &c.—sold by auction” 

Paris last week for 20fr. ‘| ; ei lia 


Nos OF THR Mayors r local auth: es of the towns on 
» have been held to take precautionary me ves, both for the pre- 


: pteca 
vention of an outbreak of the cholera, and for checking its s read 8) i 
make its appearance, : . reas 


as observed at midnight on | 


| was when Valentine had the cord round his neck, 
centre of the rope to cook some 


| only talents for the little one. 


GeneRaL CHANGARNIER AND M, Fruix Pyat have added their naires to 
the list of those who refuse the Emperor’s amnesty. 

A Cuurcn ror Dear Mutes has recently been opened in New York. I: 
is the only edifice in the world set apart for this unfortunate class, 

Tur Remover, propagated by some foreign journals, that the visit of the 
Grand Duke Constantine to England has a polstical object is contrad 
with some energy in Russia. 

Loxp Bioomrreiy has purchased from the late Baron de Humbold:'s 
servant the library left to him by his master for 40,000 thalers, 

Sicnor Costa is understood to be ped in composing a new orator 
The text, as before, is by Mr. Bartholomew. 
rug LATE MARQuis or WATERFORD has been sworn 


Tuk Personarty OF 
or £70,000, 

A Great Nemuer or Puttanturorists apphed at the gaol to sce th 
unfortunate Ellen Rutter, cut her husband’s throat. One of th, 
gentlemen expressed a wish “to hear from her dying lips the confes 
that her melancholy fate and that of her husband was attributable 


her 
alcohol.’ 

Tur Wire or «A Sappren at Wolverhampton destroyed herself, a fow 
days ago, owing to the brutal ill-treatment she received trom her husband, 
The children gave evidence against their father. 

Tur Morratiry Av Sea in 1857, as reported to the Registrar-Generi), 
was 3444, ‘The mortality was at the rate of 19 5 in 1000, 

Ir is sOWN that in the counties where the women are the most ignorant 
they murry in the largest proportions under twenty-one years of age, and 
lose the lafgest number of their children. 

Arren A Nemuer or Prisoners had escaped from the San Francisco 
State prison, it was discovered that when the convicts built the cells they 
luid the stones with special regard to the best plan for breaking through 
the walls, and buried in the mortar numerous drills, chisels, &c. 

Cerrain OrriciaLs charged with the management of the charitable funds 
of St. Petersburg having allowed the affairs to get into a scandalous state 

ve been degraded. 
have been ores or Lonpon preached to the inmates of St. Pancras Work- 
house on Friday week. 

Since tue Occurrence of the unhappy accident to Roger the tenor, three 
different propositions for an opera in which the hero should have been 
deprived of his hand have been submitted to the director of the Paris Opéra. 

Suaw’s Hore at Gilsland, well known to tourists in that interesting 
locality, was totally destroyed by fire on Saturday afternoon. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE Unitkp States has been on the retrograde for 
some years past, and the proportion of the male population engaged in such 
pursuits is diminishing. 

Sin Cuantes Barry Any Mr. E, B. Dextson have been abusing each 
other in strong language respecting the Westminster clock, each endeavour- 
ing to throw the blame of its inefliciency on the other. Mr. Denison 
especially hus shown great acrimony. 

In Lancasuire, in 1857, only forty-four women in 100 could write their 
names. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Po.itics are not a bad speculation, provided always that you have 
connections, can get into Parliament for a snug, comfortable borough, and 
play your cards well. Of course you must choose the right side. ‘The 
right side now is the Liberal, and will be, 1 apprehend, tor many years 
tocome. ‘I'he Conservatives may mount to power at intervals, but the 
intervals are long, and on the whole Conservatism is down in the 
market. Whigisw rules highest. A mild Whig of the pliant sort, one 
who has patient constituents and no squeamishness of conscience, and 
who will keep his weather eye open, is pretty sure to make the thing 
pay in the long run. If he have Parliamentary talents he may go in for 
a high class of office, If he have but little of this commodity he must 
look lower; but either way, by assiduity and care, there is a career open 
for him, aud he is pretty sure of dropping into something snug at last, 
for, though mere sinecures are pretty nigh abolished altogether, there 
are not wanting very nice berths with which the Government of the 
day can and do reward their supporters. lor instance, for lawyers there 
are County Court Judgeships, Commissionerships, Xc., &c., and tor 
laymen there are also hosts of offices, the duties of which are light and 
the pay good—such as Commissionerships of Excise, Commissionerships 
of Customs, Treasurerships of County Courts, permanent. secretary- 
ships, &c., Kc, For example, Mr. Grantley Berkeley was for several 
years a member of the House, and during that time he had several 
Ministerial offices, and at last dropped into a permanent Commissioner- 
ship of Customs, with £1200 a year. Then there was Lord Mulgrave, 
who closely followed in the steps of Mr. Berkeley. He also soon got 
into some oftice, and at last into the Governorship of Nova Scetia, with 
£1800 a year, And now Mr. Ralph William Grey, who came into 
Parliament in 1547, and was some time Secretary of the Poor-law 
Board, with £1500 a year, has also retired from Parliamentary life to 
receive £1200 a year as Commissioner of Excise. Now, none of these 
men had Parliamentary talents. Neither of them, I believe, ever made 
a speech in the House, but they assiduously served their party—were 
never absent from a division when they were wanted ; and in time they 
had their reward. These are men of the lower class of abilities. Of 
a higher class Mr. Wilson is a favourable instance. Mr. Wilson's 
origin is well known. _ He was originally a tradesman, and as such did 
not succeed. He, somehow, obtained some money, got into Parliament, 
made himself useful to his party, got into office, and now, after a 
Parliamentary career of only twelve years, has gone to India with a salary 
of £8000 per annum. The great mistake which political adventurers 
make is, as far as | have been able to see, that they form too high an 
estimate of their abilities, and go in for the great game when they have 
And so they fall between two stools. 
Lawyers of third-rate position will aim no lower than the Attorney or 
Solicitor Generalship ; and laymen who really have no abilities at all 
imagine themselves fit to be Secretaries of State. But if a man esti- 
mate himself aright, and will be content with a position fitted for his 
abilities, I consider politics, under tolerably favourable circumstances, 
asafe game. ‘‘Conscience!”” Qh, if you stand upon that, of course 
you must give up politics as a speculation. I am looking at the matter 
in acommercial point of view, supposing that you are in the market. 
If you are troubled with a conscience, and will be likely, when the 
division- bell rings, to stand at the door and hum and ha, and question, 
and inquire, and hesitate, you had better at once turn your attention to 


| something else. What the Government want, and what alone they will 


pay for, 1s support where they are wrong. Support when they are 
right they can always get plenty of—for nothing. 

‘The venue is changed. Our Parliamentary orators, now that the 
House is closed, are appealing to the people. Mr. Cobden has addressed 
his constituents at Rochdale. Mr. Bernal Osborne has been indulging 
in one of “* his loud shrieks of liberty’? before his four hundred con- 
stituents at the snug little borough of Liskeard, which he has per- 
suaded to elect him in the room of the aforesaid R. W. Grey; and 
Mr. Lindsay has been pouring out a voluble tide of bis peculiar 
eloquence at Sunderland. Mr. Cobden’s utterances were much the 
same as they were in Parliament. Mr. Osborne’s were a trifle wilder 
than his Parliamentary speeches—I mean than those which he delivers 
when he is out of office; when he is in office he is as tame as Orson 
t " ( Mr. Lindsay, 
being a great shipowner, is great upon all shipping matters, and the 
one burden of his song is the vast difference between the sum which the 
Government pay for building ships and that which he pays. Well, 
there is something in this, no doubt; but not so much as Mr. Lindsay 
would have us suppose. ‘‘The fact is this,” said another eminent 
shipowner, in my hearing, “ you may buy a mahogany table in Totten- 
ham-court-road tor £2, whilst for one of the same size you would have 
to give £6 at Gilrow's. Bott are mahogany tables, and both will 
answer the same purpose for a time; but the difference is this— 
Gilrow’s will be a table, barring accidents, a hundred years hence ; 
whilst the Tottenham-court-roader will Warp at the top, start at the 
joints, and go to pieces in ten years,”’ Now, I do not say that there 
1s all this difference between a Government ship and a ship belonging 
to Laer ud mee but there is a great difference, No, Sir, the 
fault is not there. Tiere is great blundering and e avagance in our 
dockyards, but the fault is not there, sys ene teeanen i 

was classed with the vagrant, had the 


Time was when the “ siroller”’ 
stocks perpetually before his eyes, and was looked upon as the favourite 
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recipient of pillory and whipping combinations. Now, strangely enough, | known to London audiences are Messrs, Phelps, James Anderson, C. 


the tide seems to set in the opposite direction, and to be a mountebank 
is at once to ensure erate favour. Some few weeks since Mr. Hall 
spoke in the most enraptured manner of the performance of the 
little boys who throw summersaults and make ‘‘ wheels’? by the si 
of the omnibuses, « netly declining to punish a lad who, by engaging 
in such pursuits, was charged with obstructing the roadway, and, by 
his observations from the bench, encouraging a beliet that he (the 
mavistrate) would rather like to be able to turn a * wheel’’ himself. 
Last week Mr. Yardley came forth in detence of the fillet and fleshings. 
A little boy who hed been brought up by a show proprietor was some 
months since claimed by a drunken Irish huckster as her child. The 
claim was made out, and the boy was handed over to his self-asserted 
mother, by whom he has since been well beaten, starved, and 
deserted. Again he comes before the magistrate, and is finally re- 
mitted to his old friend of the show, who was proved to have 
treated him with great kindness, Mr. Yardley gratuitously adding 
an expression of opinion that the child's former life was a very pleasant 
and fascinating one, and a hope that he mightenjoy it. Any one really 
acquainted with the lives of these people will be far from denying Mr. 
Yardley's statement, and will look upon it as a sign of healthy reaction 
in the public feeling. We have of late years too much leant towards 
the Belphegor view of the question, and have been disposed to look upon 
all showfolk as_ martyrs contributing by their own misery to the amuse- 
ment of the public. Such is not really the case. Granted that it is 
unpleasant to have to be funny when we are ill in mind or body, to be 
amusing to the public when we would fain be weeping at home, is it 
only the professional acrobat or mummer who has this to undergo? 
Has not the writer, the lawyer, and many another servant of the public, 
the same call upon him? And they have to do their tumbling unsup- 
ported by the popular applause, and uncheered by that delicious sense 
of lawless freedom, of Bohemianism, of /7/ssez faudre, which forms a 
principal ingredient in the lives of wandering professors, In its present 
phase, however, the thing is extraordinary. We have long believed in 
the charm of a Bohemian existence, but little dreamed of hearing this 
opinion indorsed by the Bench. 

The mania for mountain ascents would seem to have reached its 
height. Pining for notoriety, dying to see your name in print, you now 
rush off at the commencement of the autumn to Switzerland, perform 
some exceedingly foolhardy feat, and write an account thereof to the 
Times, which, driven to despair for other matter, inserts it. This 
year the papers are teeming with paragraphs of the mishaps, resulting 
frequently in loss of life, which have happened, not only on the Swiss 
but on the Scotch and Welsh mountains. Nothing can be so foolish 
as these panderings to the calculations of the life assurance societies. 
You gain no /wddos, for what you do is done daily for hire by the guides. 
You have no enjoyment when every nerve is strained to its utmost, and 
a single false step may bring you to the grave, and all the pleasure you 
ean have is in saying that you have been up. Besides, the business 
has now become pertectly common, and however pleasant the entertain- 
ment in Piceadilly may have been graphically coloured in description, 
and with the advantages of Mr. Beverley’s scenery, we cannot fancy a 
duller thing than an evening with the Alpine Club, each member 
describing his own personal adventures. 

The result of the Smethurst trial has had an extraordinary effect in 
eliciting an unanimous opinion trom the cheap press of London. ‘The 
Telegraph runs on parallel lines with the far, and the Standard 
concurs with both. ‘The ouly rivalry is as to wlio shall be most vehe- 
ment in favour of the condemned, What a splendid chance it has been 
for these papers in this dull time; what a chance, too, for the cor- 
respondents; what ‘*ample room and verge enough’’ has been given 
to all that Brown, Jones, and Robinson had to say; and how severe 
has Smith been upon the Chief Baron! The most curious point is 
that, if the capital sentence be remitted, nothing in the way of punish- 
ment can be inflicted! The man was either guilty or innocent. If 
the latter, and he has been wrongly condemned, he must go free! 
He cannot even be tried for bigamy, for the second wife is 
dead, and the first wife cannot give evidence, even if she 
would, against her husband. And, once freed, he is, of course, the 
legitimate possessor of Miss Bankes’ legacy of £1700. I read your 
miasterly exposition of the case last week, and see fully the difticulty of 
reconciling the medical evidence ; but what I want to know is how can 
one account for a man in his position performing the medical and 
dispensing offices which he did in attendance on the deceased, and what 
heeame of all the food which was not eaten by her? The prisoner’s 
statement on this last point—namely, that his affection for her induced 
him to eat it—is simply childish. 

Of literary news there is none, save th:t Mr. Bentley announces the 
completion of the long-deferred ‘Gordian Knot,’’ and the promise 
from Mr. Bohn of a new edition of the ‘ Life and Letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu,’”’ by Mr. Moy Thomas, a gentleman whose 
talents and erudition well qualify him for the task. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
THE CLOSE OF MR. KEAN’S MANAGERIAL CAREER—THE FUTURE 
OF THE PRINCESS’—GOSSIP. 

Tire theatrical event of the week, indeed of the year, is the retire- 
ment of Mr. Charles Kean from the management of the Princess’, after 
arule of pine years. Mr. Kean’s qualifications, both as manager and 
actor, have so olten been remarked upon by me in this column that further 
criticism is uncalled for, Like every man distinguished in any profes- 
sion, he has had furious enemies and ill-judging friends; but he has 
outlived the rancour of the first, and has not suffered from the adula- 
tion of the last. There is no question but that a large amount of the 
spleen indulged in by a certain portion of the press, and of the literary 
and artistic public, against Mr. Kean, was provoked by the injudicious 
and fulsome flattery of which, though I believe perfectly uncon- 
sciously, he was made the object. As the people grew sick of hearing 
Aristides called “The Just,” so did certain journalists and playgoers 
become riled at reading the compliments which were so lavishly paid on 
every possible occasion to Mr. Kean, The outcry against “‘ upholstery” 
and decoration has long since been dropped. It was a charge per- 
fectly without foundation from the first, but it was an casy anda 
popular one toraise, as there are always a certain number of Shak- 
spearean enthusiasts ready to be persuaded that some one is endea- 
Henne to insult their idol, and prepared to do any battle in its 

efence. 

There cannot be the least doubt that Mr. Kean has proved himself 
an excellent manager. It is a self-evident fact—one which could not 
he called in question by a casual visitor to, or a regular habitué of, the 
theatre. Stage arrangements, scenery, costumes, dances, groupings, 
were all perfect; and the same care and accuracy which characterised 
the Shakspearean revivals was extended to the production of the 
slightest drawing-room farees and lever du rideau pieces. Everything 
that energy, attention, skill, liberality, and personal superintendence 


could do, both before and behind the curtain, has been done by Mr. | 


Kean in a manner far superior to any of his predecessors—so far 
superior that an acknowledgment of the strivings for the same result 
made by Mr. Macready and others less furnished with the requisite 
means would have been but gracious in some of the speeches delivered at 


the Kean banquet, and would have prevented many invidious remarks , 


at the omission. In all his managerial relations, therefore, with 
brother-actors, minor employés, &e,, his conduct eannot be too highly 
extolled. 

When we come to consider Mr. Kean as an actor the praise which we 
award him, great as it is, must necessarily be more limited ; for, while 
so satisfactory aud altogether universally excellent a stage-director 
probably never lived, strong men were living before Agameinnon, and 
very great actors were to be found before Charles Kean. The Dri 
AMajoves of the old time—the Kembles, Edmuud Keans, Charles 
Youngs, &e.—are but known to the present writer by tradition; there~ 
fore it behoves him not to speak uf them, and to say that Mr. Charles 
Kean is the greatest tragedian of the present day is not paying him a 
very great compliment, when we think that the only other tragedians 
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Dillon, and G. V. Brooke—the first an exaggerated mannerist in a 
bad school, and the other gentlemen artists whose lungs and stamina 
have been more useful to them in their education than their brains. 
here is, however, a quiet grey-haircd gentleman, living retired, 
and doing much good at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, than whom it would 
be difhcult to say that Mr. Charles Kean isa better actor. But it is 
Not comparison that is required ; unquestionably Mr. Kean isan artist, 
careful, exact, and endowed with excellent powers of conception. He 
has certain physical shortcomings so prononeés that it is curious how he 
has heen able so completely to overcome them; but he has overcome 
them, and by any one who has seen him for the first time within the 
lust few years they probably have not been remurked. His best 
characters are Hamlet, Wolsey, Henry the Fifth, Fabian di Franchi, 
Benedick, Mr. Oakley, Louis Onze, and the Count in “ Pauline,” 
and in these it may be questioned whether he has been or could be 
excelled. 

fhe farewell scene on Monday night will long be remembered by those 

who witnessed it. Perhaps the house never was so full; not only was 
every box and stall occupied, but the far end of the gallery ceiling was 
black with heads. The pit was crammed, and the lobbies behind both 
tiers of boxes so thronged as to be almost impassable. The play was 
“Henry the Eighth,” and at its conclusion Mr. Kean, in private dress, 
advanced before the act-drop and addressed the audience in a speech of 
twenty minutes’ duration. In the course of it he alluded to his 
principles of management, notably to his Shakspearean revivals, stating 
that he wished to make the theatre a school as well as an amusement, 
and answering some of his detractors in the following terms :— 
: I would venture to ask if in the play of this evening vou have lost one 
jot of the dramatic interest because in the ball-room at York-place, and at 
the Queen’s trial at Blackfriars, every incident introduced is closely adopted 
from the historical descriptions recording those very events as they actually 
occurred above three hundred years ago! I would ask, I repeat, whether 
the fall of Wolsey has been thereby rendered less effective, or the death of 
Katharine less solemn and pathetic? I would also venture to add that I do 
not think that you would have been more impressed with the address of 
King Henry V. to his army at Agincourt had it been delivered to a scanty 
few, incorrectly attired and totally undisciplined, instead of a well-trained 
mass of men, representing the picture of a real host, clothed and accoutred 
in the exact costume and weapons of the time. I remember that when I pro- 
duced the * Winter's Tale” as a Greek pluy—that is, with Greek dresses, 
Greck customs, and Greek architecture—an objection was raised by some that, 
although the scene was situated at Syracuse—then a Greek colony—whose 
king consults the celebrated Oracle of Delphi, yet the play was said to be 
essentially English, and ought to be so presented, because allusions in 
various parts bore reference to this country, und to the period when the 
author wrote. You would, perhaps, ladies und gentlemen, have been 
somewhat astonished and perplexed to have scen the chest containing the 
answer of the Greek Oracle to the Greek King—supposed to have been 
delivered above two thousand years ago—borne upon the stage by the 
bee‘eaters of Queen Elizabeth. You would, perhups, have been 
equally surprised to have witnessed at this theatre Leontes as a 
Greek King, in the last act, attired as Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ; 
and yet such an incongruity was accepted within the last twenty 
years. I have been blamed for depriving Macbeth of a dress never 
worn at any period, or in any place, and tor providing him in- 
stead with one resembling those used by the surrounding nations with 
whom the country of this chieftain was in constant intercourse. Fault was 
also found in my removal of the gorgeous banquet, and its gold and silver 
vessels, together with the massive candelabra—(such as no Highlander of 
the eleventh century ever gaged upon)—and with the substitulion of the 
more appropriate feast of coarse fare, served upon rude tables, and lighted 
by simple pine torches ; I was admonished that such diminution of regal 
pomp impaired the strength of Macbeth’s motive for the crime of murder— 
the object being less dazzling and attractive. Until that hour I had never 
believed that the Scottish Thane had an eye to King Duncan's plate; I had 
imavined that lofty ambition—the thirst of power—and the desire of 
supreme command developed themselves with equal intensity in the human 
heart, whether their scene of action might be the palace of an European 
monarch or the wigwam of an American Indian. In the tragedy of 
** Macbeth” I was condemned for removing splendour that was utterly out 
of place ; while in ‘*‘ Henry the Eighth” [ was equally condemned for its in- 
troduction where it was in place, and in perfect accordance with the time and 
situation. I was told I might be permitted to present a4 true picture of 
Ancient Assyria in Lord Byron’s play of ‘‘Surdanapalus,’”’ but on no 
account must [ attempt to be equally correctin Shakspeare’s ** Macbeth ’’— 
that drama must remain intact, with all its time-honoured conventional 
inproprieties. What would the poct gain, and how much would the public 
lose, by the perpetuation of such absurdities?) Why would I present to you 
whut I knowto be wrong, when it is in my power to give what I know to be 
right? It, as it is sometimes affirmed, my system 1s injurious to the poet, 
it must be equally so to the actor; and surely my most determined 
opponents: will admit that at least I have pursued a very disinterested 
policy in thus incurring for many years so much labour and expense for the 
purpose of professional suicide, Had I been guilty of ornamental intro- 
ductions for the mere object of show and idle spectacle, I should assuredly 
have committed a grievous error; but, ladies and gentlemen, I may safely 
assert that in no single instance have I ever permitted historical truth to be 
sacrificed to theatrical effect. 

One portion of the speech was statistical. In it we find that zz one 
season Mr. Kean expended nearly £50,000; that he has spent £3000 
on the mere bricks and mortar of the theatre; and that by the terms 
of his lease every single addition which he had made to the theatre, in 
the shape of fittings, scenery, wardrobe, &c., estimated at about £10,000, 
he is compelled to leave behind him. Verily, Mr. Maddox has had a 
good bargain! At the conclusion of the speech Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
crossed the stage amidst tremendous enthusiasm. ‘hey were both 
evidently much affected. . 

Le Rot est mort, vive le Roi! The curtain falls on the Kean 
dynasty, and the sun of Harris rises on the scene. Mr. Augustus 
Harris is the new lessee of the Princess’, a gentleman well known to 
the London playgoing public as the stage-manager for many years of 
the Royal Italian Opera. He, of all men, should know how to pro- 
vide for the public wants, and he would appear to be going in with 
spirit. Melodrama, farce, and pantomime, are to he the staple attrac- 
tions under the new régime. ‘The theatre opens on the 24th instant 
with a four-act drama by Mr. Oxenford, and an extravaganza by Mr. 
Planché. Among the company are Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. 
Montagu Williams (Miss Louise Keeley), Miss Carlotta Leclereq, Mr. 
Frank Matthews, Mr. I. G. Shore, Mr. H. Widdicomb (from the 
Surrey), Mr. Harcourt Bland, and several gentlemen of provincial 
reputation. If Mr. Harris will take a hint, he will be adding materially 
to the comfort of the audience by making an entrance to the stalls on 
the left-hand (facing the stage) side of the House, ‘The means of 
ingress and egress are now very deficient, 


The O.ymric is at present closed, but reopens in about a fortnight’s 
time. New pieces, by those indefatigable dramatists Mr. Oxenford 
and Mr. Tom ‘Taylor, are in the house; and we hear rumours of a 
wonderful mythological extravaganza for Christmas, by a hitherto un- 
known author. ; A 

The ApELPrt is open, but the company are only playing old pieces, 
and Mr. Webster is absent. When he returns we may look for the 
production of a new melodrama by Mr. Watts Phillips, the scene of 
which is laid during the period of the first French Revolution. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, after a. very long and very pros- 
perous visit, have gone back to America. It is not at all improbable 
that they will soon return and finally settle in England. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

Tie Universal Revie is scarcely so interesting as usual this 
month, priacipally, perhaps, owing to the absence of any taking social 
topic. ‘The view taken by the editor of the ‘* Wants of the Army ’’ 
is essentially a doleful one; but, while he points at the defects in the 
organisation of our military system, such as one had hoped had long 
since been done away with, he points out means for their remedy, and 
shows that when the Secretary for War is invested with due power, and 
when his oflice is perfectly separated from and uncontrolled by the 
Commander-in-Chiet, we may look for much now vecessury retorta., It is 
gratifying to think that Mr. Sidney Herbert, who, while out of office, 
wrote somuch and so feclingly on the condition of the British soldier, 
now has the power of carrying out his theories, and improving the 
condition of his protégé, ‘There is a capital article on America, 


| 


grounded on the recently-published works of Mr. Grattan, Dr. Mackay, 
and other tourists; a clever paperon the ‘Secret Literature of Russia ;’" 
and a slasher for Louis Napoleon, There is, moreover, a new feature in 
this review—a story, the first part of which is smartly written and 
promises well, 

The Constitutional Press contains the continuation of Mics Yonze's 
story, ** Hopes and Fears,’ a very capital review of ‘Tennyson's 
** Idyils,’’ the conclusion of a most egregiously fulsome biography of 
Mr. C. Kean, and one or two other papers of average intere 
usual, I, personally, come in for considerably more than my share of 
abuse; and Billingsgate and I ought, I suppose, to be consequently 
in despair, but— 


well, I have not blown out my brains, 
You see. Icanlaugh. That isall! 


as Owen Meredith has it. The “Suppers of the Tories ’’ are neither 
so splenetic nor so amusing as usnal this month; but in them is to be 
found a gem of a song, one well worth quoting :— 
Ie 
Summer is sweet, ay, summer is sweet— 
Minna mine with the brown brown eyes : 
Red are the roses under his fect, 
Clear the blue of his windless skies. 
Tieusant it is in a boat to glide 
Ona river whoee ripples to ocean haste 
With indolent fingers tretting the tide, 
And an indolent arm round a darling waist ; 
And to see, as the western purple dies, 
Hesper mirror’d in brown brown eyes. 


I 

Summer is fleet, ay, summer is tleet— 

Minna mine with the brown brown eyes: 
Onward travel his tlying feet, 

And the mystical colours of autumn rise. 
Clouds will guther round evening’s star— 

Sorrow may silence our first gay rhyme— 
The river’s swift ripples tlow tardier far 

Than the golden minutes of love’s sweet time ; 
But to me, whom omnipotent love make wise, 
There’s endless summer in brown brown eyes ! 

Titan is not very brilliant. It would seem to have misunderstood 
its métier, When it was Hogg's instructor, and De Quincy wrote in 
it, it was the most solemn of sedate seria!s; now there is a painful 
striving after fun throughout, and the result is infinitely more dreary 
than in the old days. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 


Tu builders’ strike halts on, creating wretchedness to thousands. 
The long days and the fine weather are going, the favourable time for 
building operations is passing away, and the short, cold days of winter 
are coming, to tind work scarce and the benetit-society box empty. 
Meanwhile idleness is very expensive ; the credit at the chandler’s shop 
cannot endure for ever; and, whether trom consideration of these facts, 
or from ennui, a spirit of uneasiness appears amongst the men. Here 
and there, on the other hand, a contractor appears to give way, or to 
effect an accommodation; but still on both sides the strike may be 
deseribed as general, with little hope of any side yielding in the 
struggle. Supplies continue to be sent from the country to the 
operatives ; but these funds are not much among so many, and wives 
may be seen visiting the pawnshops while their husbands are walk- 
ing the streets. 

The executive committee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders had a meeting this week—we do not know with what result. 

There was a demonstration of building operatives at the Surrey 
Gardens on Monday, at which some 2000 or 3000 were present. Mr, 
Grey, the operative who presided, announced an unyielding deter- 
mination on the part of the leaders of the movement, a statement that 
was loudly cheered by the assembly. A strougly-worded resolution 
condemnatory of the document was unanimously adopted. From the 
speech delivered by Mr. G. Potter we learn that 14,000 or 15,000 
workimen have made application to share the supplies at the disposal 
of the executive committee. The strike at T'rollope’s, he said, had 
now existed for five weeks, The artisans on strike received the first 
week 14s., and the labourers 8s., making £189; the second week they 
received 20s. and 15s., making £215; the third week, 14s. and 10s., 
making £150; the fourth week, 12s. and 8s, making £141. Sucha 
distribution, he believed, was unprecedented in the annals of any 
strike. To the men on strike they gave £685, to the lock-outs 
£542 12s, 7d.; and the general expenses were £210; making an 
expenditure of £1337 14s. 7d, against £1401 53. 1d. which had been 
received. ‘They had a balance lett of £63 12s, Gd. Delegates had been 
sent to rotise the operatives in the provinces, and he was happy to tell 
them that the reports received were most encouraging and cheering. 
From Glasgow they had been promised £500, Committees had been 
formed in no fewer than thirty-five towns, including the most im- 
portant of the kingdom, for the purpose of organising a system of 
weekly contributions, 

Waiting and hoping for a speedy decision of this unhappy question, 
we recommend the following passage, from the 7'imes, to the attention 
of ‘tthe men” :— As the bricklayer hangs about trying to keep up 
his spirits vy talking to others in his own condition he sees omnibuses 
and cabs drive by, yet it does not occur to him that the drivers work 
with eye and hand at a harder task than his for twelve or fourteen 
hours every day; he sees the baker's man come up from his hot prison 
after day and night spent in his sultry labour; he sees the doctor go 
back to bis home in the morning, jaded and tired as from a night’s 
hard watching, and emerge again shortly after and go forth upon his 
daily round. There is a dim ray in that upper window where a shirt- 
maker stitches through the night; and if he could see into that lit 
room in the larger street he would see a lawyer sitting at his papers. 
The butcher’s shop, where our strikesman is not now a welcome 
visitor, is open for fifteen hours every day; and his own chandler’s 
shop has its shutters down at six, and the active, bustling shopmistress, 
who looks more serious latterly, is not off her feet till ten at night. 
Using his eyes and his brain while he smokes that pipe, is he quite 
certain that it is the privilege of a builder only, of all men, to work 
but nine hours a day? If this strike is good for him, is it not equally 
good for the omnibus-man, the baker, the doctor, the shirtstitcher, the 
lawyer, the butcher, and the chandlers’s shop keeper? ‘he builder is 
not more hardly worked than the happy and busy crowd around him. 
Does no douit cross his mind when he finds that he alone is idle, while 
others work longer than he works and are content—nay, glad ?”’ 


Sraviszics or Mormon Poru.arion.—The Valley Tan copies the follow- 
ing statistics of Mormon population :—‘ The population of Mormons in the 
United States and British dominions in 1856 was not less than 68,700, of 
which 38,000 were resident in Utah, 5000 in New York State, 4000 in 
California, 5000 in Nova Scotia and the Canadas, and 9000 in South 
America. In Europe there were 30,000; ofgwhich 22,000 were in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 5000 in Scandinavia, 1000in Germany and Switzeriand, 
and in France and the rest of Europe 1000; in Australia and Polynesia, 
2400; in Africa, 100; and on travel, 2800. To these, if we add the different 
schismatic branches, including Strangeites, Rigdonites, and Whiteites, the 
whole sect numbered no tewer than 126,000. In 1857 there appears to have 


| been a decrease in the population of Utah—the number being only 31,022; 


of which 9000 werechildren, There are 388 men with $ or more wives; of 
these, 15 have more than 19 wives, 780 men with 5 wives, 1100 with 4, and 
200 with more than oue wife.” 

Werkck or A River Stram-noat.—On Monday the Bride steam-boat, 
plying on the Thames, passed through the second arch on the Middlesex 
side of London-bridge, the tide running down at the time, for the purpose 
of turning roun: to muke the pier on the Surrey side of the bridge; when 
she suddenly struck upon a sunken barge with such force that some of her 
plates were driven in, and the vessel began tofill very rapidly. The engine- 
room was soon entirely submerged, and it was with some diflleulty the 
engineers gained the deck. Boats put off from the shore, and the 

assengers, fortunately not more than twelve or thirteen, were safely 
anded. ‘The sunken barge had broken fro or moorings the night before, 
and, swinging round with the eddy of the tide, came athwart the pier of 
the second arch, broke in her plates, and sank immediately, 
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THE “.\GREAT EASTERN.” 

AccorDING to the pro; e, the Great Eastern was to leave the 
river this morning (Gelerlays. The following were the arrangements 
laid down for her :—‘‘ At six o'clock she is intended to leave her moor- 
ings for the first time. Four powerful tugs will take charge of her— 
two towing ahead and two pulling astern. The latter are thus placed 
to help the gigantic vessel to turn in those sharp angles of the river 
which occur just below Greenwich Hospital and just above Blackwall ; 
the Great Eastern herself will also be under steam in her paddle- 
engines, which, if occasion requires, can be turned round to assist the 
tugs. From Gravesend to the Nore the aid of the tugs will be merely 
nominal, if used at all. At the Nore two or three days will probably 
be consumed in adjusting compasses and filling in with coal. The 
latter will bring her down to a fair seagoing trim—that is to say, a 
little over ten feet deeper in the water than she now appears. The 
slightest possible addition will be made to her present draught of water 
till the Nore is reached. From the Nore she proceeds under easy 
steam to Portland, and receives her passengers for the first trial trip, 
returning afterwards to Holyhead, from which harbour she starts on 
her real trial trip to Canada on or about the 15th,” 

The number of visitors who have inspected the vessel during the last 
fortnight has been very large, tho amount realised on the admission fees 
being upwards of £41000. The Prince de Joinville made a minute 
inspection of the vessel, and expressed his opinion that she was one of 
the most wonderful specimens of engineering and scientific skill that 
human ingenuity had ever constructed. ‘The Grand Duke Constantine, 
who also went over the ship, expressed himself astonished at the mag- 
nitude of the whole undertaking for a commercial speculation, though, 
merely judging of it from a nautical point of view, he had little doubt 
of its success. He claimed for the Russian Government the credit of 
having the second largest vessel in the world—the General Admiral— 
though he thought the Great Eastern to as much surpassed that man- 
of-war in beauty of form as she 
did in size and power. { 

The new steering apparatus, de- | 
signed by Mr. Langley, a ship- 
builder, has excited muchattention. j 
A small illuminated dial, with a 
movable index, is fixed on the 
bridge in front of the officer of 
the watch, and connected with 
another of the same description in ff 
front of the men at the helm. 
Moving the index finger of the 
machineon the bridge to port or 
starboard moves the index of the 
machine before the helm at the | 
same time, so that not a second is 
lost in putting the helm hard up 
or down. In the same manner the | 
rudder itself is connected with | 
another small dial before the 
helmsmen, which tells by its index 
that they have exactly obeyed 
orders; while this in, com- 
municating with a similar machine 
on the bridge, shows the officer of 
the watch the instant his com- 
mands are executed. The ap- 
paratus possesses another signa/ 
advantage, which is, that simply 
moving the index finger to hard 
aport opens up two red lights on 
the port side, and by turning it 
to starboard a double green one is 
similarly displayed. ‘Thus other 
vessels are warned to get out of 
the monster’s way at the earliest 
moment. 

In our continued series of Illus- 
trations this week we give an in- 
terior of a sleeping-cabin or family 
saloon on the first deck, and also 
the entrance to the retiring-rooms 
on the second tier. It would, in- 
deed, be difficult to find more com- 
fort at home, and we may add more 
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as Astor House couldnotexcel, and bedrooms so cosy and comfortable that 
the very sight of them brings on a luxurious drowsiness. We will de- 
scribe the fittings and arrangement of one of the latter. The sleeping- 
cabin we have i 


ustrated measures eighteen feet by seven feet six inches, 
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and is seven feet six inches high. At one extremity of the apartmen; 
is a couch or settee, covered with crimson velvet, which is mado to 
open, and in which is stowed/away during the day the mattresses from 
the berths. On the left is a washhand stand with moveable lid, acting 
at the same time as a mirror; and above is placed a rack, containing 
water-bottles and other necessaries of the toilet. On the opposite side 
are the berths. These berths are so constructed that, by a very simple 
process of hinges, &c., they can be made to collapse and fold together 
against the side of the cabin, leaving a space of six inches between the 
two, so as to ’admit. of stowing:away ;the bedclothes ; this done 
curtains are drawn across, and so kept until night; the consequence 
being not only that the bed arrangements are entirely concealed) ql} 
day and the cabin turned into a snug little drawing-room, but that 
space is gained equal to about one-third of the whole area. The tables 
are so arranged as to be capable of extension or diminution in size. No 
particular pains have been taken to secure articles standing on them, as 
it is not anticipated there will be any serious rolling; but there are 
several contrivances in the way of screws to secure legs to floors, and 
ornamental rims, to prevent things slipping off, which can be resorted 
toif necessary. The cabin is floored with oilcloth, and Turkey rugs 
above. On the side of the cabin from which our Sketch is taken is g 
settee corresponding to the one opposite, and beneath this a bath, whict, 
can be easily supplied with fresh or hot salt water, by the aid of the 
donkey-engines or some of the multitudinous} shaftings which are to 
work everything all over the ship. Such is a slight account of the 
arrangements of one of the first-class cabins. 

The 7imes has the following observations on the ship as a cargo. 
carrying vessel :—‘‘ A great objection with the opponents of large ships 
was, that this one could never get a cargo, or, if she did, it would 
swamp the market to which it was consigned. When these arguments 
are fairly weighed against the extent, of our trade with the East, 
and its gigantic/annual increase, they appear literally ‘almost absurd. 

Even as late as 1851 steam com- 

———-——. munication with China and other 

~ parts of the East was in its infancy, 

There was then only one mail 
service a month. In 1842 this was 
made a fortnightly communication, 
|} and now, although there is one 4 

, week, the demand for steam freight 
and passage is very greatly in 
‘||| excess of the supply. In 1851, 
| when this new system was first 

originated, the trade to the Kast in 
outward tonnage only amounted to 
| 542,852 tons. In 1858 it amounted 
to 946,503 tons, or nearly double. 
The value of this export trade has 
increased in the same short interval 
in the same immense propor- 
tion, being now with Australia 
»| £10,000,000 per annum, and with 
Sj India £18,000,000, exclusive of 

j bullion. The export trade with 
China from this country does 
} not so correctly indicate its true 

value, as much of the tea and silk 
is paid for by the cotton and 
opium sent from India. Yet the 
| value of the silk and tea im- 
) ported from Chinais, like the India 
j trade, double now what it was 
in 1851, and is probably little 
| under £15,000,000. If, then, the 

trade with the East generally has 
increased at this tremendous rate 
| 10 seven years, when railways were 
not commenced, what may not 
| fairly be anticipated when the fast 
popes lines are completed 
in India, Ceylon, and Australia, 
} and when the new treaties with 
China and Japan begin to bear 
fruit? The monthly clearances of 
i vessels tothe East are about 80,000 
Hi) tons, so that vessels like the 


convenience, than is offered to the 


once a month could only carry 


\ Great Eastern leaving England 
\ 


passenger during his residence in 
this floating first-class hotel. Here 
are salles A manger and salons such 
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one-tenth of the existing trade, 
and probably not more than one- 
fifteenth of what it will be in a 
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couple of years hence. But six Great Easterns would be necessary to 
enable one to leave England once a-month, and as yet we have only one 
Great Eastern afloat, or even tnought of. With such plain facts as 
these, what becomes of the — that a ship which can do the long 
sea voyage to India in thirty days will not get acargo? As to swamp- 
ing the markets of India, China, and Australia, with 8000 tons, which 
is only the cargo of one large vessel to each place, the idea is simply 
ridiculous. Persons are apt to forget when they speak of the India 
and China market that it means supplying the wants of 20,000,000 of 
people, and that two vessels like the Great Eastern always loaded and 
going backwards and forwards as fast as they could run would hardly 
supply those markets with nankeens and printed calacoes alone. The 
only question that has now to be solved is that of her speed. A few 
days more will settle this; and, if the ship only realises what the least 
sanguine of her admirers expect, the Great Eastern will prove a 
triumph as great in a commercial point of view as she is already in 
an engineering and scientific one.’’ 


EXTRAORDINARY RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


A CoRRESPONDENT has forwarded to usa Sketch (which we have 
engraved this week) and a brief account of a most remarkable accident 
that occurred a few days since on the Cambridge line. As the pas- 
senger-train from Cambridge to Hitchin neared the bridge at the 
Shelford junction an old woman drove on to the rails just in front of 
the engine, which was going at a speed of twenty miles an hour. The 
horse and cart were literally dashed to pieces, and, although there 
were four children besides the old woman in the vehicle, strange to 
say, they all escaped unhurt. The old lady herself was pitched on to 
the engine, across the top of the motion-bars, her head resting against 
the driving-wheel splasher. In this position she was carried a dis- 
tance of seventy yards before the driver could manage to pull up. 
Save for the fright and some slight disarrangement of her attire, the 
old dame seemed none the worse from, her experiences of an unusual 
system of railway travelling. 


MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN AT WARWICK. 


Tus very handsome fountain has been raised to commemorate the 
visit of the Queen to the ancient borough of Warwick during her pro- 
gress through the midland counties last year. The style of architecture 
employed is an adaptation of that which prevailed in this country during 
the thirteenth century. Mr. Greenway, a pupil of Mr. Pugin, fur- 
nished the design from which the work was executed. ‘The carving, 
which is exceedingly rich, is from the chisel of Mr. Geflowski, of 
Liverpool. The ‘coats of arms are those of the Queen, the Earl of 
Warwick, and the borough. The sculptured heads represent, in ad- 
dition to likenesses of her Majesty.and Prince Albert, those of Henry 
VIII., Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester, and other personages 
historically connected with the town. 

The water issues from the jaws of lions and bears, placed alternately, 
the former being crowned and the latter chained and muzzled, as in the 
famous crest of the Earls of Warwick. 

The inscription is as follows :— 

Erected to commemorate the visit Queen Victoria, on June 6, 1858. 

W. B. Suaw, Mayor. 


A CONFESSIONAL IN A CHURCH AT LIMA. 


We this week engrave another of our Correspondent’s Sketches of 
religious life in Lima. He thus writes in allusion to it:— 

“The interior of the churches differ but little from those in Europe, 
excepting that the roofs are divided into innumerable compartments of 
almost every shape. The confessional-boxes do not shut in, and the 
‘pasrage are only separated from their spiritual adviser by a strip of 

lack silk, which is suspended over the opening through which the 
confessions are made. My attention was greatly attracted by a young 
girl who occupied one of the confessionals, and who seemed to be 
relating something of intense interest, for every now and then, when 
she appeared to pause, the face of the monk, who was listening to her tale 
of love or aught else, would take an expression of impatient anxiety, 
which was immensely amusing. I could not help taking out my book 
and pencil and jotting down the accompanying sketch, which will give 
you an idea of the group they formed. In an adjoining pew was seated 
a charming girl waiting her turn to communicate. She was e1egantl 
ssed, and, on seeing me with my pencil in hand, evidently too! 
some pains to ger herself in an easy and graceful pose. A 
negro servant, half of whose face was hidden by an extravagant shirt 
collar, attended the young lady. He stood at some little distance 
from his mistress, and, perceiving how I was employed, endeavoured 
to get himself into the most dignified attitude, expecting by this to 
attract my attention and 
get transferred, collar and 
all, to paper.’’ 
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DEATH OF MR. LEIGH 
HUNT. 


™ We regret to record the 
death of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
which took place on Sunday 
morning at Putney, where 
he had been residing for 
some weeks. He had been 
in a delicate state of health 
for some time, but the im- 
mediate illness which caused 
_ — = but of short 
uration. e passed awa 
at the last almost without 
pain. He was born on the 
19th of October, 1784, and 
had thus nearly completed 
his seventy-fifth year. 

Leigh Hunt may be said 
to be the last of a group 
of poets and essayists who 
achieved fame almost con- 
temporaneous] in the 
earlier years of this century. 
His name and writings have 
been associated with those 
of Byron, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, ° Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Moore, 
Southey, Jeffrey, and many 
more—all whom have now 
passed away. 

The following sketch of 
the leading events of Leigh 
Hunt’s life is taken from 
the excellent‘ English 
Cyclopedia of Biography ”’ 
conducted by Mr. Charles 
Knight :— 

“Hunt, James Henry 
Leigh, was born at South- 
gate, in Middlesex, Oct. 19, 
1784. His father, by birth 
a West Indian, had married 
an American lady, and was 
residing in North America 
when the War of Inde- 
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pendence broke out. bye | the Loyalist side in the strife, he was 
obliged to flee to England, where he took orders in the English Church, 
and was for some time tutor to Mr. Leigh, nephew of the ‘Duke of 
Chandos. Of several sons Leigh became the most distinguished ; he 
was educated, as his friends Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Barnes, 
afterwards well known as editor of the Times, had been, at Christ’s 
Hospital, London; and even while there he revealed his natural genius 
for li 
published in 1802 b i 
Collection of Poems Written between the Ages of Twelve and Sixteen.’ 
After leaving Christ’s Hospital, at the age of fifteen, he was for some 
time in the office of one of his brothers, who had become an attorney, 
and afterwards he had a situation in the War Office. _ ate 
‘While in these by ag Sere he contributed to various periodicals ; 
writing, more especial! n a 
a weekly newspaper which had been started in 1805 by his elder brother, 
John Hunt. D } 
quite new, a selection was published in 1807 in a more lasting form, 
in a volume of ‘Critical Essays on the Performers of the 
Theatres.’ 


terature by numerous attempts in verse, some of which were | whic inue i ) 
his father, under the title of ‘ Juvenilia, or a | wrote for periodicals until 1840, when he publish 


, theatrical criticisms and literary articles for | Romances of Real Life, selected and translated,’ 1843. 
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Although more literary than political in his tastes, the articles of Leigh 
Hunt, as well as those of his brother, were of a kind to give offence to 
the ruling powers of the day; and on three several occasions the 
Evaminer had to stand a Government prosecution. On the first oeca- 
sion, in 1810, when the cause of offence was an article on the Regency, 
reflecting on the rule of George III., the prosecution was abandoned: 
on the second, which was caused in 1811 by an article on ‘ Flogging in 
the Army,’ the brothers were tried before Lord Ellenborough, but, 
| being defended by Mr. Brougham, were acquitted by the jury; on the 

third, however, when the cause was an article referring to the Prince 
Regent in rather severe terms, and calling him ‘an Adonis of fifty,’ 
the brothers were sentenced to pay a fine of £500 each and to two years’ 
imprisonment. The imprisonment, though actually undergone, was 
lightened by the public sympathy with the captives; and Leigh Hunt 
describes the two years as being spent very pleasantly amid flowers and 
books, with occasional visits from friends, such as Byron, Moore, 
Charles Lamb, Shelley, and Keats, some of whom he then became 
acquainted with for the first time. Keats’ sonnet, ‘ Written on the Day 
that Mr, Leigh Hunt left Prison,’ is a fine poetical expression of the 
affection with which Mr. Hunt was regarded at that time by a wide 
circle of literary friends. Among the literary fruits of his leisure in 
prison, published after his release, were ‘The Descent of Liberty,’ a 
masque, 1815; ‘The Feast of the Poets,’ with notes, and other 
 ergpr in verse, 1815; and the well-known ‘Story of Rimini,’—the 
ee of which gave the author at once a place among the poets of the 

ay. 
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In 1818 appeared ‘Foliage, or Poems, original and translated, 
| from the Greek of Homer, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, and Ana- 
| creon, and from the Latin of Catullus.’ About the same time 
| Mr. Hunt started the /ndicator, a small weekly paper, on the 
model of the Queen Anne Essayists. In 1823 he pathihed ‘Ultra- 
| Crepidarius, a Satire on William Gifford’ —a retaliation on the 
| Quarterly Review for its severe treatment of the school of poetry 
to which Mr. Hunt was most closely related. Before this satire 
was published, however, Mr. Hunt, whose circumstances had not re- 
| covered from the confusion into which they had been thrown by his 
imprisonment and by the expenses of the Hxaminer, had accepted an 
| invitation from Shelley and bed Byron, and gone over to Italy (1822) 
| to assist them in carrying on the Liberal, a journal the opinions of 
| which were to be of an extreme kind, both in politics and literature. 
The death of his kindest friend, Shelley, at the very moment of his 
arrival (July, 1822), was a heavy blow to his fortunes; and though 
Mr. Hunt lived for a time under the same roof with Lord Byron, the 
connection was not of a kind to last. The Liberal was discontinued— 
Byron and Hunt parted, less mutually friends than when they had met. 
Byron died in 1824; and, after living with his family some time in 
Italy, Mr. Hunt returned to Englan . The publication, in 1828, of 
‘Lord Byron and Some of his Contemporaries, with Recollections of 
the Author’s Life and his Visit to Italy,’ gave much offence to Lord 
Byron’s admirers, and especially to Moore; and Mr. Hunt has himself 
| saveoyeeney declared the criticisms of Byron’s personal character and 
| behaviour there contained to be unnecessarily harsh and bitter, In 
| 1828 Mr. Hunt (who had meanwhile been contributing largely, toge- 
| ther with Lamb, Hazlitt, &c., to various periodicals, including the 
| London Magazine, started the Companion, a kind of sequel to the 
Indicator ; and the Indicator and Companion, republished together 
in 1834, has been deservedly among the most popular of modern 
collections of light and fanciful essays. In 1833 was published a 
collected edition of Leigh Hunt’s poetical works, since superseded 
by later editions, which include, in addition to other later ms, 
his celebrated ‘Captain Sword and Captain Pen,’ first published sepa- 
rately in 1835. In 1834 he started a new serial, the London Journal, 
i he continued to edit during that and the following year. He then 
“A Legend of 
Florence : a play’ (acted with some success at Covent Garden), and 
several parts of a new serial, called ‘The Seer, or Commonplaces 
Repo ;’ and also edited the ‘Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Con- 
ve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar.’ These works were followed, in 1842 

y ‘The Palfrey, a Love Story of Old Times,’ and ‘One Hun 


A larger work 
of fiction was ‘Sir Ralph Esher, or Memoirs of a Gentleman of the 


f his theatrical criticisms, which were in a style then | Court of Charles II.,’ a new edition of which appeared in 1850. Of 


Mr. Hunt’s later works the following are the chief :—‘ Imagination and 


ondon | Fancy’ (a series of extracts from the English poets, with five critical 


elucidations and a preliminary essay on try), 1844; ‘Wit and 


‘Tn 1808 Mr. Hunt left the War Office, at the age of twenty-four, to | Humour’ (a similar collection), 1846 ; ‘Stories from the Italian Poets, 
become the joint editor and proprietor of the Lxaminer newspaper—a | with Lives’ (a collection of admirably translated pieces), 1846; an 


journal the high reputation of which, both for liberal 
\Werery ability, was first acquired under the management of the Hunts. 


olitics and | edition of the ‘Dramatic Works of 


heridan,’ with ge ge and 
notes, 1846; ‘Men, Women, and Books: a selection of Sketches, 


The reputation, however, was not acquired in those days of political | Essays, and Critical Memoirs,’ 1847; ‘A Jar of Honey from Mount 


persecution without some serious personal consequences to thefpartners. 
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Hybla’ (a collection in prose and verse), 1848; ‘ A Book for a Corner’ 
( a collection of pieces 
in prose and verse), 1849; 
the author’s ‘ Autobio- 
graphy,’ in 3 vols., 1850; 
a volume of ‘ Table-talk, 
with Imagi Conversa- 
tions of Pope and Swift,’ 
1851; ‘The Town, its Re- 
markable Characters ani 
Events’ (a delightful boo! 
of gossip about London 
streets), 2 vols., 1848; ‘The 
Religion of the Heart: a 
Manual of Faith and Duty,’ 
1853; a collection of 
‘Stories in Verse,’ from 
the author’s earlier writings, 
1855 ; and the ‘Old Court 
Suburb, or Memorials of 
Kensington, Regal, Critical, 
and Anecdotical,’ 2 vols., 
1855. In 1847 Mr. Hunt 
received from the Crown a 
literary pension of £200 
er annum, which he en- 
joyed till his death, with 
the goodwill of thousands 
whom his writings, both in 
prose and in verse, have 
instructed and charmed.’’ 
The character of Leigh 
Hunt’s writings is very 
varied. As an essayist he 
had occasionally flashes of 
that odd humour which in 
Charles Lamb’s writings is 
so irresistible and unique, 
but their prevailing charac~ 
teristic was a delicate sen- 
sitiveness ef thought which 
seemed sometimes carried 
to excess. ‘To readers who 
love bold, positive dogmas 
Leigh Hunt seemed we 
too considerate, too capable 
of seeing many sides of a 
uestion; but the pecu- 
liarity was evidently the 
result of very wide-spread 
sympathies, and a thorough 
conscientiousness in literary 
expression. Those who knew 
him personally 


also recog- 
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nised in his writings the natural gentle 
no evil’? which marked him asa man. There probably were few men 
more ready to admit the possi? le and probable possession of virtues and 
redeeming qualities in others (even in those most clearly convicted of 
offences) than was Ieivl Hunt. und this tendeney weakens the force of 
expression in many of his written opinions, It yave to hasty observers 
an impression prejudicial to his mar liness; but Leigh Hunt proved his 
moral courage more decisively than by denunciation of opinions adverse 
tohis own In days when liberal opinions were dangerous he expressed 
them firmly and fearlessly, and he suflered with calm constancy an 
imprisonment which a slight submission could easily have evaded. llis 
rank as a poet is a matter more for literary disquisition than for any 
biographical sketch. Few will deny the happiness and beauty of many 
of the passages in “ The Story of Rimini,’ 


his longest and probably 
his best-known poem, Uf late vears his writings have not been many. 
His latest book was ** The Wid Court Suburb.’ 


ness and ‘‘ charity that thinketh 


Ile was a contributor 
to Household Words, and up to within the last few weeks he supplied 
an occasional contribution to the Speetrtar, ; 
He kept up with the time in a way that was perfectly wonderful in 
a person of his years. Many a younger man who had flattered himself 
he had run through his morning newspaper sufficiently for all ordinary 
urposes of conversation would find himself in the evening a good 
inl behindhand with the journalist who had fought the battle of 
liberal opinion in the days of the Regency. And it was the eame with 
literature as with politics and social events. If any new work of mark 
appeared it was not long before Leigh Hunt had read it and could 
discourse a critical account of its nature and style, with that delicacy 
of apprehension and exquisite freshness of language which made his 
conversation renowned. Ile was a passionate lover of music, especially 
of that which belongs to what may be called the land of music; and, 
only three or four hours before his death, was listening with great 
delight to some Italian airs which his daughter was singing in an 
adjoining room. He signified his approval of these in a tone 
of voice so firm and loud that any apprehensions which had been 
reviously felt were in some degree removed, but shortly afterwards 
e fainted. On recovering he said to one of his sons who was seated 
by his bedside, “I don’t think I shall get over this,” and almost 
jmmediately passed away. 


BRADFORD FESTIVAL. 

In our first communication, written from Bradford, we spoke only of 
the performance of ‘* Tie Creation,” and of the arrangements for the 
festival. The festival is pow at an end, and before the present article 
appears long accounts of the various oratorios, their execution, and 
their reception, and of all the miscellaneous concerts, will have been 
published in the morning journals. It remains for us to saya few words 
about festivals generally, and especially about the one that has just taken 
place at Bradford, To this we would gladly add some remarks on the 
climate, natural and artificial, of the town, the effect of smoke and 
shoddy on the human lungs, together with anecdotes of the inhabitants, 
and exemplifications of their manners, customs, and dialect. The 
nature and conduct of the visitors, British and foreign, to Bradford 
during festival time might also be commented upon; but we are afraid 
we have already traced a programme to which it will be difficult for us 
- conform. However, let the musical portion of the festival be disposed 
of first. 

Formerly, before the Sacred Harmonic Society was established, the 
festival performances in cathedral towns were almost the only ones at 
which it was possible to hear oratorios. In the metropolis one of Handel’s 
great works was given from time to time ; butit wasin the provinces that 
sacred music was especially cultivated, and at the provincial festivals 
that it was executed to the greatest perfection, Even now, if we go 
beyond the circles of musicians and musical critics, a love of Handel 
may almost be accepted as a sign of provincial taste, though it is certain 
that an admiration for oratorios has of late years become widely spread 
in London, more espveially among the large body of dissenters, who 
hold operatic performances in horror, and who at their own Exoter Hall 
can only prevail upon themselves to listen to the * Traviata’? on con- 
dition that the words are given in Italian or some other unknown tongue. 
But, from the time that Hundel’s oratorios were first given at the King’s 
Theatre or the Foundling Hospital to the comparatively recent revival, 
it may be said that the home of sacred music was in the cathedral towns, 
and that its traditions were preserved through the great festivals, which 
attracted visitors of all kinds from far and near, At present railways 
and Mr. Costa have changed all that. By the side of the cathedral 
festivals the festivals of our great manufacturing towns have sprung up, 
those of Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, &c.; and at these it is an under- 
stood thing that Mr. Costa, who brings with him all his experience of 
the Sacred Harmonie Society, must preside. More than that, Mr. Costa 
brings with him the band of the Royal Italian Opera, and with this 
formidable body of musicians the united organists ot any number of 
cathedrals supported by any number of local performers cannot hope to 
contend. The most important festivals now are those which are held in 
the great centres of industry, and of these one of the most interesting 
is that which takes place every three years at Bradford, and which was 
celebrated for only the third time some ten days since. 


Since the eclipse of the cathedral festivals by those of the manufac- | 


turing towns, it has been customary at the latter to produce, on each 
great triennial oceasion, some new work by a musician of eminence, 
Thus, Mendelssolin’s ‘* Elijzh,’’ considered by a great many persons to 


be superior to his * St. Paul” (which, grandeur apart, contains more | 


ure becuty than any other oratorio), was written expressly for the 
Birmingham festival. 
ham; and we believe Mendelssohn intended his “Christus” (left 
unfinished) for the same favoured city. At Bradford, then only two 
festivals old, Mr. Maefarren’s ‘* May Day ’’ was given for the first time, 
in 1856; and it is said that the enthusiasm of the Bradfordians for our 
most national of composers was carried to such an extent that they were 
very nearly inviting Mr. Macfarren to come and hear his own work, 


But there is a limit even to the enthusiasm of Bradford, and tho | 


inventor of the melodies of ‘May Day’ was suffered to remain in 
London. 


This time Bradford has not given us much in the way of novelty, | 


unless there be novelty in the very admirable singing of the Bradford 


choir, which appears to have attracted fur more attention at this last | 


than at either of the preceding festivals. But the only new musical 
work produced was 2 bundle of fragments of the most trifling nature, 
composed by Mr. Jackson, the chorus-master, and entitled, in its col- 
lective form, ‘‘a cantata.” The name of the ‘‘cantata’’ was ‘* The 
Year’’ (we say “was,”’ though we have no doubt it will live for months, 
yerhaps even years, in the memory of the Bradfordians), and the 
Tibretto was made ay of little poems and songs about the various pheno- 
mena of the seasons by English and American poets. Mr. Jackson is as 
celebrated as a composer can be whose celebrity is confined to Bradford, 
and his fellow-townsmen showed the high appreciation in which they 
hold him by encoring a large number of pieces from his ‘* cantata ’’— 
among others, a harvest-home song and three choruses. Of the 
choruses so honoured the best was an unaccompanied one in the style 
of Mendelssohn ; the two others were written respectively in waltz 
and polka time, and were quite as commonplace as most waltzes and 


lkas. 
Perhe Bradford Festival of the present year did not, then, derive much 
attractiveness from its new cantata, Which fatigued those who did not 
pelung to Bradford in a very short time. But, if Mr. Jackson obtained 
no real success as a composer, he gained a veritable triumph as a chorus- 
master, for to him personally is certainly due a large portion of the 
credit gained by the excellent singing of the Bradtord choir, This 
choir is formed out of the Bradford Choral Society, which consists, we 
believe, almost exclusively of ‘‘ hands,’ male and female, belonging to 
the various factories in and near the town. The ‘hands’ have most 
beautiful voices, and have been taught by Mr. Jackson not merely to 
shout simultaneously, and more or less in tune, but to read intelli- 
gently and to sing with expression, and with the most thorough 
ensemble imaginable, Our London theatrical choruses are com- 


a 


Mr. Costa’s ‘* Eli’? was composed for Birming- | 
I § 


posed of veterans whom it would be more uncivil than untrue to 
describe as old hacks. It is difficult, apparently, to make them sing at 
all, impossible to persuade or force them to sing with vigour. Of light 
and shade they seem to have no idea. The Bradford choristers, on the 
other hand, are fullof energy and good intentions —aeombination which 
would not form by any means an appropriate asphalte for the pia 
whieh is said to be paved with good intentions alo and, conside 
merely as singers, they are without rivals, Tu the Téns, the [eri/ 
and the Ze/earap/, the only three morning journals that were repre- 
sented at Bradiord, a great deal was said about the Bradford chorus 
from au artistic, and also from a moral, peint of view. It is composed, 
almost exclusively, if not entirely, of factory people, and it can be 
seen clearly, 1 their appearance and manners, what a beneticial 
effect the cultivation of music has had upon them. We do not 
say for an instant that an association having in view the study of 
the English poets, or of drawing and painting, might not, and would 
not, produce the same results; but, judging purely from facts, it 
is certain that the operatives of Bradford who belong to the 
choral association stand several degrees higher in the scale of 
civilisation than those who do not. We must add that, 
for the sake of the absurd dictum which teaches that it is 
wrong to judge from appearances, and also from a natural curiosity 
to find out whether our first impressions were correct, we asked 
several manufacturers whether the effect of belonging to the Choral 
Association was what we conceived it to be,—what we, in fact, sai” it 
was. The answer was always the same. The Choral Association had 
had a decided civilising effect on the Bradford operatives. This etfect, 
as it appears to us, would be produced in two ways. The men and 
women ure, of course, not better workmen because they know how to 
sing. But singing keeps them from relaxations of a vicious kind, and 
the possession of a certain knowledge of art ennobles them by increasing 
their self-respect. We do not think with the Tics that the general 
study of music would be a preventive to crime, though it might diminish 
the number of violent crimes, both in a direct way and also by 
diminishing drunkenness, to which most crimes of violence may be 
traced. The chief effect of music upon manners is that which is 
ascribed in a celebrated and hackneyed line to the liberal arts generally. 
It softens them, ‘* vec sinit esse feros.” That, however, is something, 
especially in a manufacturing district. : 
‘And now, for the suke of the Bradford chorus, it is perhaps right 
that the smoke, the shoddy, and Mr. Jackson's cantata should be 
forgotten. Bradford is a dusthole, and Mr. Jackson’s cantata is 
rubbish; but, when we are inclined to think badly of Bradford, let us 
remember the choir, and how perfectly it sang Mendelssohn’s exquisite 
part-songs * Q hill and vales,” and ‘* The deep repose of night.” 


Madame Nantier-Didi¢e left Bradford the morning after the conclu- 
sion of that festival for Spa, whence she will proceed to St. Petersburg, 
where she is engaged for the winter season. : 

Signor Budiali is engaged for the four next seasons at the Italian 


Opera of Paris. : 

At the Royal Italian Opera Madame Czillak, who sung this season at 
the Philharmonic concerts with success, and who afterwards at the 
Hanover-square Rooms rendered with great effect the scenas from 
‘Pidelio’” and ‘* Der Freischiitz,” is engaged; and it is said that 
“Fidelio” will be bought out to give her an opportunity of appearing 
in the character of the heroine. Madame Marai will not form part of 
the Covent Garden troupe next year. ‘ 3 

The two groups into which Mr. E. T, Smith's company is at present 
divided will reunite after visiting every town of importance in the 
United Kingdom, and will give a series of performances at Drury Lane 
in the week preceding Christmas. 

At the Royal Auglish Opera (Covent Garden) a new contralto, Miss 
Billings, has been engaged. We have already mentioned that the 
services of Mr. Santley and of Mdlle, Parepa have been retained by the 
Pyne and Harrison management. Mdlle. Parepa will make her first 
appearance in an English version of the **T'rovatore.”” Mr. Santley 
will take the part of Hoel in an English translation (by Mr. H. I’. 
Chorley) of the French version of the ** Pardon de Ploérmel.’’ The air 
for the contralto, and the rest of the new music written by M. Meyerbeer 
expressly for the Royal Italian Opera, will not be given, The work, 
from a popular point of view, will certainly profit by the omission of 
the added recitative. 


Fovuine or tar Screw-rrore.LeR.—Sir Howard Douglas suggests that 
to prevent wreck fouling the screw in action, the screws of ships should be 
fitted with sharp metal edges so that as the screw revolved in the waterbis 
power would divide any rope or spar like a powerful circular saw, But at 
main recommendation as a remeay for this great evil is a contrivance th 
will enable the propeller to clear itself of any floating wreck of rigging 
which may hitch upon the screw in its rotation, und which, being drawn 
down to the root of the blade, would be wound up on the boss so tightly as 
to disable the propeller or break the screw-shaft, if the engines were not 
instantly stopped. For this manner of clearing the screw Sir Howard pro- 
| poses to employ powerful and sharp kmife edges, firmly fixed to the metal 
trunk in which the screw works, and close to both edges of be blade, in 
such a manner that any rope that may have hitched on the boss would be 
acted upon during the revolution of the screw as a body revolving ina 
turning luthe is actea upon by achisel. Thus, revolving with a force dee 
rived trom the power of the engines, the rope must be drawn into and 
along the knife edges, causing them to exert a drawing cut suilicient to 
sever any rope, Whatever its strength or thickness, and so clear the screw 
at once of what would otherwise be the most dangerous and perhaps fatal 
entanglements. 

A SpintrvaList Wepptxc.—The marriage of two Spiritualists in Massa- 
chusetts is thus described :—**The lady was dressed in loose tlowing robes 
of white, deeply trimmed with biue, and wore biue satin shoes. Two little 
girls, her daughters by a former marriage, were dressed in exactly the 
Saine style, and followed her to the platform. ‘The bridegroom placed him- 
self beside her. Both had been married before, and are each about thirty- 
five years ofage. Mr. Loveland, who was formerly a Methodist minister, 
though he does not now appreciate the title of ‘reverend,’ addressing the 
congregation, said:—* Although Spiritualists in general do not accept, but 
are opposed to, the regulations that exist legally in regard to the subjuga- 
tion of woman in the marriage relations, still they do generally, if not 
universally, admit the propriety oi meking a public acknowledgment of 
their rclauions.’? Then, turning to the interested parties, he said :—* My 
brother and sister, I ask you to make no promise; I impose upon you no 
obligation. All the obligations you have you have yourselyes assumed in 
your own spirits. I know your hearts. You have already in your spirits 
| consummated the union as far as it could possibly be. I stand not here to 

marry you, This congregation are not witnesses, and ure not called upon 
| to be witnesses, of your marriage. ButI stand here to aflirm legally the 
fuct, and to ask this congregation to join with me in pronouncing a bene- 
diction and blessing on the union into which you have entered, which you 
here acknowledge, and which you here tormally befure the world complete. 
In token, then, of this union, which you have cemented in your souls, and 
which you now confess before the world, please join your right hands.’ 
The happy couple complied with the request. Then Mr. Loveland placed 
a hand on each of their heads and bivssed them in this form :—‘ And now, 
on behalf of this audience, aud on behalf of the attending spirits that are 
around us and with us, J bless this union; I bless you in their behalf, as 
you start together in the journey of life.’ This was the whole ceremony, 
‘the bridegroom made a formal bow to the audience. he bride, who had 
been quietly fanning herseif throughout the whole performance, dropped a 
curtsey. The pair, with their little attendants in white and blue, stepped 
off the platform, aud the audience applauded so long that it seemed as if 
they wished the last seene encored.” 

Lory Normanny in TRoviste.— Lord Normanby has got himself into hot 
water with some of the most distinguished ehampions of the Liberal cause in 
Tuscany. The Marquis, as is known, had printed the speech be made in 
the House of Lords o2 the affairs gf Italy, and had treshened it up with a 
few footnotes. In one of these notes he spuke disparagingiy of the Provisional 
Government of Tuscany, and even represented the Secretary-General of 
the Forcigu Ministry as guilty of “roguerwes.” The Secretary penned a 
letter to the Marquis, written with great indiguation, ‘Lo this Lord 
Normanby made no reply, but he seems to have replied to M. Ubaidino 
Peruzzi, another member of the Provisional Government, who also com- 
plained of being unfairly attacked, and of the publication of a “little 
adventure,” which, if true, would have been dishonourable to the writer 
The day oace was when the letter which the Secretary-General has written 
would have been regarded as a hostile challenge, These days are happily 


at an end, but there is all the greater reason why an English nobleman | 


should not descend to the gossip of idle people, 


THE SMETHURST CASE. 
Tir. verdict in the Smethurst case is discussed at extraordinary 
length by newspaper correspondents, and the Ilome Office has been 
deluged by memorials on the sime subject. Of the letters the most 


interesting is one from the wife of the prisoner, who writes :— 


painful reluctance that I udaress you; 
bef 
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and justice, to bring ore You one or two 
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be quite incapable of committing the crime of which he stands convicted, 


bral conduct has been irreproachable, and, without 
lection on the memory of the deceased Mirs Bankes, 

opinien, grounded on my own observation, that the 
her, although, unhappily, it met with too ready » 
reciprocity on his part. In answer to some observations made in respec 
to no one having visited my husband during his confinement, I beg to say 
that it is in accordance with his own wish; that I have frequently ex- 
pressed my desire to do so, and many friends have expressed the same 
wish, which he has invariably declined—feeling that he could best support 
his great trial in strict seclusion. 

A letter has been sent to the Home Secretary from Dr. Richardson, 
Dr. Thudicombe, and Dr. Webb, three of the medical witnesses for the 
defence in the case of Smethurst. These gentlemen go into the scientific 
question at very great length ; adding the following *tsummary”’ of their 
convictions :— 

We say, with solemn reserve, nor does our reason for such assertion rest 
alone onthe argument we have given above, the witnesses who saw the 
patient stated that they one and all, independently, concluded that the 
symptoms were those of poison, One and all, and to the last forty-cight 
hours of life, they treated for dysentery. hey must, therefore, have 
doubted to the last between dysentery and poison, and have given the 
casting-vote to dysentery. Adding pregnancy to dysentery we affirm the 
correctness of that vote—nothing more. 

The sum and substance of our argument is as follows :— 

1. ‘he symptoms and pathology of Isabella Bankes were consistent with 
dysentery occurring in a pregnant and previously unhealthy woman ; and 
her death is fairly ascribable to such producing cause. 

2. The symptoms and pathology of Isabella Lankes are not consistent 
with the hypothesis of poisoning by arsenic, by antimony, or by both these 
poisons; nor is death taletyuucribnbles to them. 

3. 'There is no chemical proof whatever that either antimony, arsenic, or 
wd pounce irritant poison was ever feloniously administered to Isabella 

Sunkes, 

With these opinions firmly fixed in our minds we gave evidence at the 
trial on the part of the defence. Nothing that has transpired either at the 
trial, or since, has tended in the slightest degree to modify our opinions, 
and, now that sentence of death is passed on the prisoner, we present our 
evidence to the Crown as the lasttribunal. We have written patiently and 
temperately : we pray for a patient and careful perusal. 

On Monday the Lord Chief Baron had a lengthened interview with 
Sir G.C. Lewis at the Home Office, the learned Judge having gone 
thither to state the result of his investigation into certain correspondence 
on the Smethurst case which had been forwarded to him by the 
Secretary of State. This is the course which is generally pursued by 
the Home Office in cases where doubt may arise as to a capital con- 
vietion; that is to say, the opinion of the Judge who presided at the 
trial is consulted. It is believed that there is little chance of Smethurst 
being respited. 

A letter by Dr. Letheby, on the general question of medical 
evidence, deserves attention. Le says :— 


Tam quite sure that your chemical readers will agree with Mr. Rogers in 
his observations on the necessity for exposing the scientific fallacies and 
errors which were imported into the trial of Dr. Smethurst. This may be 
done without in any way referring to the question of the guilt or innocence 
of the convict, although it is manifest thut the errors of the scientific wit- 
nesses for the prosecuuon were used to the disadvantage of the prisoner, 
and were commented on by the Judge in a manner which science might 
condemn ; for, on the one hand, the non-detection of arsenic in the dead 
body (where it ought to have been found if it had been administered), and, 
on the other, the detection of the poison in a mixture where it did not 
exist, were disposed of by the Judge as matters of no great import- 
ance in the inquiry, and as the results of the present imperfection 
of science. Nothing, however, can be more dangerous to the com- 
munity than the propagation of such errors as these, for not only 
will it tend to enconrage crime by leading the evil-minded to believe 
that the researches of chemical science are so beset with difficulties as 
to leave its conclusions open to doubt, but it will also have the efliect 
of furnishing a defence for the guilty, and it may be of bringing an 
unjust charge upon the innocent. It 1s in truth a fallacy of so dangerous 
a quatity that it will most assuredly inspire the criminal with confidence, 
and the public with dread. The principles of science should have an 
opposite tendency ; and so they would if, 1m the discovery of crime or the 
administration of justice, they were used with caution, and the processes of 
science were followed with skill, The records of modern criminal juris- 
prudence do not, however, support this view of the case, for the apparent 
contradictions of science, the seeming uncertainty of its results, and the 
conflicting testimony of its alumni, are such us to deprive it of that value 
which it ought to have in the estimation of the public, as the most powerful 
and certain of all modern means for the detection of secret murder. The 
conclusion, however, is fast forcing itself upon us that, if science is to be 
used with effect in the discovery of erime, it must be employed methodically 
as a State engine, and be placed under the direction of those who have 
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mastered its principles, who are thoroughty acquainted with its 
laws, and who are competent to munage ‘its processes. At the 


present time, the mode of conducting an imquiry into a case of sus- 
pected poisoning is such 2s must often leave the results in the greatest 
uncertainty. Supposing that the case has gone so far as to call for the 
interference of the coroner, and he has given an order for the examination 
of the dead body. The matters which are removed from it for an analysis 
are placed in the hands ofany one who will undertake the investigation ; 
and every step of the chemical part of the inquiry is conducted in secret, 
with materials which may or may not be free from poison, and by processes 
that are too often unworthy of confidence. If there be an error in the 
course of the analysis, or an accident by reason of the bungling of the 
operator, who is there to expose it but the operator,himself? And if the 
conclusion be altogether false, who is to set it right? © Again. the fee which 
is allowed by law for the trouble and anxieiy of these investigations is so 
ridiculously small that, as I know from experience, it will not. always quit 
the cost of the materials used. One guinea is all that the metropolitan 
coroners can pay for a chemical analysis ; but, if the case goes for trial, then 
the magistrate and the judge can compensate the analyst for his trouble. 
I hold that this is a most improper temptation to put before a witness who 
may find just enough in the cours» of his inquiry to warrant him in so 
framing his evidence as to lead to a committal, although he is certain that 
it is not enough for the conviction. Far be it trom me to suppose that such 
dishonesty has ever been practised; but the temptation to it ought not to 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
Ir is now some days since the public were made 
aware, through the medium of police reports, of a 
certain society which has been established nominall 
for Preventing the Sule of Game ont of Sesson. 7 
duties of the band ef patriots who form this ass 
tion, so important to the nation, appear to be sim 
enough. A fillow mean enough to be a common in- 
former, is commissioned by the society to prowl about 
among poulierers’ shops in search of some description 
of game which may happen not to be in season. When 
he finds it, he takes out a sumimons against the pro- 
prietoroftheshon. They roprietorattends thesummons, 
and finds that Mr. Orridge, the exceedingly eminent 
Old Bailey counsel, is retained for the proseeation on 
belialf of the association, whereupon the proprictor 
is convieted, half the penalty is handed over to the 
sneak who laid the information, and the proprietor 
loses his game licence. Strange things are being 
done in this way. One honest trader has been con- 
victed for selling live pheasants before the commence- 
ment of the season for killing them. Perhaps the birds 
were also in the wrong for being alive out of season; 
but it appears they came from abroad, and were, there- 
fore, probably ignorant of British laws. Then 
one magistrate holds that the proprietor of the shop 
is responsible for every article sold therein, whether 
his sanction be proved or not, a principle which an- 
other judicial authority utterly refuses to indorse in 
asimilar case. Then it is shown upon one informa- 
tion that certain ‘* black-game,’’ forming the ground 
of the information, have been slain in Scotland, 
which is expressly exempt from the operation of the 
Act. Ilereupon one summons is dismissed, while, 
on the next day, another magistrate remands a pre- 
cisely similar case for further consideration. The 
Lord Mayor intimates to Mr. Orridge that a decent 
stroke of business might be done by the society in 
the way of prosecuting the poor street-sellers who 
are to be seen constantly at the foot of London-bridge, 
near the railway, endeavouring to dispose of a hare 
or a pheaszat, but the society has not so far ap- 
peared to grasp at the advantages of this sug- 
gestion. We do not know of what class of 
persons this Society for the Employment of Mr. 
Orridge may consist, or whether the society hopes to 
form a profit by sharing the half penalties awarded by 
the Act; but its shrewd avoidance for the poorer and 
sharp prosecution of the more responsible offenders 
seems to point at its expectation of being at least self- 
supporting. Still it is questionable whether public 
opinion will altogether favour an association which 
achieves its object by the creation of common in- 
formers, a class of which, with the vivid recollection 
of individuals of the Byers and Stowell stutus, the 
public may perhaps think it has already seen enough. 
The enlightened advocates of *‘ progress’’ principles 
cast up their eyes in deprecation of the barbarity of 
our Saxon forefathers, among whom a murder might 
be atoned for by a pecuniary mulet. But in this pre- 
sent week a deliberate, diabolical, and unnatural 
murder of a daughter by a mother has been judicially 
decided to be sufficiently punished by a fine of three 
ed Mary Inglis, aged 40, was charged on 
fonday last with assaulting her daughter, of the 
same name, and therchy cuusing her death. The 
offence as charged is certainly novel. ‘* An assault 
causing death” is usually designated by another and 
shorter name. Mary Inglis, mother, is just one of 
the most thoroughly detestable persons of whom 
one is likely to hear or read. She has not been 
sober for years, and drove the unfortunate victim, 
her daughter, nightly out into the streets to 
bring home money to supply the old wretch’s in- 
ordinate craving for gin. The unhappy girl fell into 
a consumption, and was lying on her death-bed, when 
the drunken fiend, her mother, infuriated by the loss 
of means of procuring her accustomed stimulant, 
dragged her out of bed, as she had often done before, 
to send her again into the street. ‘This time the 
parent seized her daughter by the breast, tore her face 
with her nails, and drew her about the room by the 
hair, swearing, ‘“‘ You shall not sleep or die in my 
bed!” ‘en minutes after this attack the miserable 
daughter lay a corpse. The doctor who attended her 
swore that her death had been accelerated by the 
violence used. Now, in the very meaning of words, 
what is the foulest murder but “acceleration” of 
death ? The magistrate, however, appears to have 
calculated the punishment of the offence by the value 
of the life of the victim, for Mary Ingliss was fined 
three pounds, and informed that she was a disgrace to 
society. 


POLICE. 


Savacr Assavtt vron A Boy.— Richard Howarth, 
blacksmith, aged thirty-five, was brought before Mr. 
Selfe, on remand, charged with being drunk and dis- 
orderly, and also with assaulting William Norris, aged 
eleven years, in a very savage manner. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, solicitor, defended the prisoner. 

It appeared that the prisoner was drunk and acting in 
avery disorderly manner in the street on the evening 
of Saturday, the 20th instant. He was followed by a 
number of boys, who were hooting and yelling. ‘The 
injured child, Norris, was not among the boys who were 
following the prisoner, but was quictly standing near 
the door of his parents’ home. The prisoner advanced 
towards the boy, and, without the least provocation, 
raised the boy from the ground and dashed him into the 
middle of the road with great force. The boy was 
stunned by the fall, and bis head struck against the stones 
in the road. He was carried to his home, and fainted in 
his mother’s arms. When brought into the court it was 
evident that he had been seriously injured. He was 
very pale and weak, and his head had been shaved and 
leeches applied. His mother said her boy was in good 
health before he was assaulted by the prisoner, and that 
he had been labouring under concussion of the brain ever 
since. 

‘'he medical certificate stated that the boy was now out 
of danger, 

Mrs. Norris, in answer to some questions by Mr. Smith, 
said a man did come to her and offer her some com- 
pensation for the injury done to the boy, but while it 
was uncertain how the case might terminate she con- 
tidered that she was in duty bound to refuse any money 
whatever, 

Mr. Sclfe—The boy is now considered out of danger. 
Will you receive compensation, as far as you cai be com- 
pensated, for the injury done to your child?! 

Mrs. Norris said she only wanted her expenses, and did 
not want to press hard upon the prisoner, who had a wife 
and family to maintain. 

Mr. Smith said the great idea that prevailed in the 


pr r’s mind was that the boy Norris had been yelling 
The prisoner was very sorry for what he had 
on 


nd would give the parents ot the boy any reason- 
able compensation in his power. 
The ner—Yes, but not to stand before the boy’s 


Leas for an hour, as be wants me to do. I won’t do 
at. 


ner, and Mrs. Norris, with magistrate’s per- 


ssion, was will to accvpt the £5 ax compensation. 

» would pay the £5 by instalments 
of VW rwee ind Mr. Selfe, who seemed ous to 
obtain some compensation for the parents of the injured 


naeated to the money being puid by in- 
irected the chief clurk to tuke the pri- 
oner’s own recoymisaners in the sum of £20 to appear 
before Lim on ‘Tuesday, the ith ot October n ind 
said t instalments of 10s, por week were not 1 re- 


n 
rth 


futher of the boy he would send Howarth 
n. — 

AN Unuikety Tatr.—John Cockling, aged nineteen, 
was charged with stealing a pocket-handkerchief trom 
Mr. G. Cooper, a builder. 

I prosecutor aud he was passing over London-bridge 
on Monday night, when he felt a tug at his coat pock 
and on turning sharp round siw the pr ern anot 
lad behind hima, the other boy being in the act of placing 
his (prosecutor’s) handkerchief under the prisoner's cout. 


Prosecutor thereupon seized the prisoner, and held him 
till an oflicer came up; but the other boy vot away. 

The Lord Mayor—What have you to say, prisoner ? 

Prisoner—Why, it’s all true as the gentleman says. I 
was a-passing over London-bridge, and there’s a good 
deal of traftic there, you know. Well, as 1 was a-walking 
along, some boy shoved that handkerchief under my coat, 
and I didn’t know no more about it than you do. 

The Lord Mayor said such a tale was very unlkely, 
and sent the prisoner to prison for three months, 


Distressinc Case or Arrempren Svicipe, — Ellen 
Ready, a middle-aged woman, was charged with attempt- 
ing to commit suicide. 

William Arnold, mate on board the Twilight, river 
steamboat, proved that on the previous evening the de- 
fendant was a passenger from London-bridge to Chelsea, 
In the way up the river the captain, having had his 
attention called to the defendant, directed witness to 
watch her, and shortly after passing through Vauxhall- 
bridge, she jumped upon one of the seats, and was in the 
act of throwing herself overboard when he secured her, 
and gave her into custody of a policeman at Chelsea. At 
the stationhouse she stated that she was the widow of a 
soldier, formerly belonging to the Madras Fuliseers, by 
whom she had had eight children, seven of whom, owing 
to the hardships they had undergone, had died whilst she 
was in India. Her husband fell at an early stage in the 
mutiny ; and, after encountering a series of vicissitudes 
and dangers of no ordinary character, she returned to 
England. She left her eighth child, a little girl, in India, 
of whom she had heard no tidings until last Saturday, 
when she was informed that if she went to Tower-hill a 
letter there awaited her from India. She found the letter 
wus from a Missionary in India, and contained the 
melancholy intelligence of her child’s death, which, 
coupled with other circumstances, deeply affected her 
mind, 

Sergeant Marshall, of the E division, stated that Mr. 
Selfe, the magistrate, had taken great interest in the 
poor woman’s case some months ago, and had represented 
it with advantage to her to the authorities at the War 
Office. On her return to England she had been inveigled 
by a recruiting sergeant, and induced to marry him 
upon his representation that he was a single man; but 
in a few days discovered that he was a married man 
with a family. Much sympathy had been exercised in 
her behalf. 

Detendant repeated a portion of the statement she had 
made at the stationhouse, and ascribed the frame of mind 
which had induced her to uttempt to throw herself into 
the river to the shock she had sustained, in addition to her 
other misfortunes, by the intelligence of the death of her 
only surviving child. 

A friend of the defendant having undertaken the 
charge of her, and the defendant having again and again 


solemnly promised that she would not repeat the offence, 
Mr, Arnold consented to discharge her, 

Necessiry FOR A Pvpriic Prosrcvror. — William 
Charles Allen was placed at the bar before Mr. Elliott, 
for final examination, charged with being concerned, 
with ‘Drs.’”? Watters and Edwards, in defrauding Mr. 
Benjamin Thomas Jones and others, by representing 
themselves as medical practitioners, and undertaking to 
cure deafness and all other diseases. 

The prisoner’s companions have been tried at the Old 
Bailey for the offence, found guilty, and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ hard labour. The prisoner managed to 
keep out of the way, but, having been brought here on 
another charge, he was recognised as the person against 
whom the grand jury had returned a true bill of indict- 
ment as well as aguinst his associates, Watters and 
Edwards. 

Inspector Young produced a certified copy of the 
indictment. 

Mr. Jones identified the prisoner. 

Mr. Smith, surgeon at the National Instiution for the 
Cure of the Ear, &c., and who had been a witness on the 
former prosecutions, addressing the magistrate, said he 
had been requested by Mr. Jones to ask his Worship 
whether Mr. Jones should be bound over and compelled 
to prosecute the prisoner. The reason Mr. Jones was 
anxious on the subject was this, that, being a prosecutor 
on the former case, he was put to an expense of upwards 
of £60, which expense had nearly ruined himself and his 
fumily, and if bound over in the present case he must 
decline, as he could not afford it. 


Mr. Elliott observed that Mr. Jones must be bound | 


over in the usual way to attend at the Old Bailey, and 
give evidence, but not to employ counsel or go to any 
expense. 

Mr. Jones complained of the great hardship of being 
compelled to prosecute on the former occasion, and of the 
injury to himself and his family of being left to pay so 
large a sum for the prosecution. ' 

A solicitor for the prisoner, in applying that his client 
might be admitted to bail, said he should be able to 
show that the prisoner was merely the paid servant of 
the other two whose names have been mentioned. 

Mr. Elliott agreed to accept bail, two sureties in £200 
each, with twenty-four hours’ notice. 

DerravupIne THE Great WESTERN Rati way.—Charles 
Ballatine, a market-gardener at Iver, Bucks, was charged, 
at the instance of Mr. Durdle, inspector of police at the 
Paddington station of the Great Western Kuilway, for 
endeuyouring to ride in a first-class carriage, the ticket 
which he had taken and paid for being for the second 
class. 

Defendant’s answer to the charge was that he should 
not have ateempted to enter a first-class carriage had he 
not been told by some one at the station that there was 
no room in a second. , 

Mr. Long fined the prisoner 10s., which he paid. 


Fixep Twenty Sniiincs.—Stephen Coonan was 
brought before Mr. Long charged with having violently 
assaulted his wife and her daughter, about ten years 
of age. 

The poor woman, who had been married many years 
to the prisoner, deposed that he was continually abusing 
and ill-treating her, and that on the previous night he 
guve her a severe blow upon the breast and head, in addi- 
tion to which be threw at her a gallipot, a plate, and 
other articles of crockery, one of which struck her child 
and inflicted a wound upon her head. She had four 
children, all of whom she supported by her own exertious. 
Her husband had been in Hanwel! Lunatic Asylum, and 
was discharged from there twelve months ago. All that 
she wanted was that she might be protected. i 

Kirby, 355 A, stated that, hearing cries of ‘‘ Murder!” 
he went to 1, Crawford-mews, and there found the child 
bleeding very much. He took her to the infirmary, and 
the wound, which appeared to be a deep one, was there 
dressed by a surgeon. 

The prisoner was fined 20s., or fourteen days in the 
House of Correction, 


It was stated that £5 had been offered bya friend ofthe; Ronsixa an Oty Lapy in a Fir.—Ellen Bryant, an 


artful woman, aged forty-one, who has been convicted 
several times for petty robberies, and once imprisoned 
for a long period for stripping children of their clothes, 

ght betore dX Yardley, charged with stealing 


ning awl, one sheet, and one bedgown, 
the property ryaret Johnson, an old lidv residing 
at No. 22, Upper North-street, Poplar. It appeared that 


fora few weeks prior to the ith ult. the prisoner Kad been 
In the practice of calling upon Mrs. Jolinson, performing 
sundry off for her, and sleeping with her occasionally. 
On the last-mentioned day the prosecutrix was attacked 
with un epileptic f ' it was some time before she 
covered. The priso sattending upon the old lady, 
and Sarah Perry ing woman living in the same 


house, saw Mrs. Johnson recovering from the fit, and 
missed her gold rings which she had seen on her fingers 
in the course of the day, but had then no suspicion of 


the prisoner, who went ont soon after Mrs. Johnson re- 
covered from the fit, and did not return until five or six 
hours afterwards, when she was very much intoxicated, 
The young woman Perry then alluded to the old lady's 
Tings, and suid they were not on her fingers, and could 
not bv found anywhere. ‘I'he prisoner said the old lady 
must have bitten the rings off her finger and swallowed 
them while she was in the tit. The prisoner slept with 
the lady that night, and left her the next morning, ob- 
serving to the witness Perry that she should soon return, 
but she never entered the house afterwards, and was 
eventually traced to Poplar Workhouse, of which she 
became an inmate, on the ground that she was destitute, 
a fortnight ago. Mrs. Johnson did not arrive at a perfect 
state of consciousness until the morning of the 5th of 
August, when she missed her rings off her fingers, anda 
quilt, a shawl, a shirt, and a bedgown from her drawers, 

The prisoner, in her defence, declared that the rings 
were taken away from the old lady by her son’s wife last 
Christmas, 

Mr. Yardley said it was clearly proved the rings were 
upon the fingers of the prosecutrix on the morning of the 
4th ult., and, after hearing a good deal of circumstantial 
evidence, committed her for trial. 


A Very Mean Tuire.—Edward Lovell, formerly a 
wandering gipsy, a dissipated lazy fellow, was brought 
before Mr. Yurdley charged with stealing 4s. l1lAd. in 
money, belonging to a poor youth named James Thomus 
Bliss, who keeps a coftfee-stall for his grandfather, a 
cripple, in Limehouse, and which they obtain a bare 
subsistence. The prisoner came to the eoffve-stall near 
Limehouse Church at an early hour in the morning, and 
seated himself upon a chair, on which was a coat belong- 
ing to Bliss. One of the pockets of the coat contained a 
bag, in which was 4s. 11}d., ull the money the prosecutor 
had in the world. The prisoner remuined seated upon 
the chair for a quarter of an hour, and when he left Bliss 
missed the bag and money. The prosecutor called for a 
police-constable, who searched him, and found the bag 
und money upon him. 

Mr. Yardley asked the prisoner what he had got to say 
in his défence, to which he replied, ‘* I don’t know what 
to say; I am guilty.” 

Mr. Yardley—There is no doubt of your guilt. You 
have committed a very mean offence in robbing that poor 
hard-working lad, I convict you of larceny, and sen- 
tence you to three months’ imprisonment and hard labour 
in the House of Correction. 


Srrecr Tuieves AND Assaunts.—James Jones, aged 
eighteen, a thickset, resolute-looking fellow, and Henry 
Ellis, aged nineteen, were charged betore Mr. D’Kyncourt 
with picking a pocket; Jones was also charged with an 
assault. 

Evans and Short, active officers of the G division of 
police, were on duty in Shoreditch, on Sunday night last, 
and observed Ellis put his hand into a lady’s pocket, 
withdraw her handkerchief, smell it, and hand it to Jones : 
they then separated. Short collared the actual thief, and 
Evans followed Jones, who in turn flung the property to 
another man. With the last-mentioned prisoner Evans, 
himself a strong, wiry man, had a desperate struggle. 
A mob of well-known bad characters closed round them, 
and in their effort to release their companion he and his 
prisoner were actually forced into a shop, head over heels, 
the door of which was burst open by the pressure. Rice, 
109 G, fortunately at this juncture reached the spot, and 
took hold of Jones, who instantly turned and bit his 
thumb severely. 

The prisoners, who are well-known thieves, denied the 
charge, and appeared to feel that they were much-wronged 
persons. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt, in dealing with the case, said: When 
these robberies are attended with violence upon the 
otficers, I intend henceforward to adopt but one course— 
viz., to send the offenders to trial. 

‘The prisoners were then remanded. 

CuHArcE or Snoormse.—Samuel Larkham, lock-master 
of the Grosvenor Cunal, Pimlico, was charged with shoot- 
ing at and wounding two boys. 


It appeared that ua boy named Burton, aged fourteen, | 


a Trench boy, and a number of others, were bathing in 
the Grosvenor Canal on Thursday last, and sitting on or 
playing about some benches there, when a gun was fired 
twice from the accused’s grounds, which overhang the 
towing-path, and Burton and the French boy were both 
slightly wounded, one in the cheek and back, and the 
other in the musele of the arm. The evidence went to 
show that the accused had fired the gun, and—when 
charged with wounding the boys, one of whom (Burton) 
is now in the hospital going on favourably—he told one 
of the witnesses that he was shooting at sparrows. He 


wrung his hands, and appeared to teel great regret at | 


what had occurred. 


Ordered to find two sureties in £200 each for his appear- 


ance on Saturday. 

Wuere tar “Streamer” Fanus Hravirst.—A poor 
woman was introduced to Mr. Elliott by one of the 
ushers of the Court, who said he had known her for some 
years as a most industrious and hard-working woman, 
supporting herself and her family, but she was at pre- 
sent, owing to illness and the present strike among the 
builders, reduced to temporary privations, and therefore 
sought his Worship’s kind assistance from the poor-box. 

‘The poor woman stated that she had two fons, most 
willing and industrious youths, always desirous to work 
hard to assist her; and with their earnings and her own 
she was enabled to get on very well; but, owing to the 
unfortunate turn-out amongst the builders, her boys, 
without any wish or desire of their own, but, on the con- 
trary, quite against their wishes, were thrown out of 
employment and unable to get any allowance, so that 
they were all reduced to want. 

Mr. Elliott kindly ordered the poor woman immediate 
relief from the poor-box. 


RurrraNniy Assautt.—James Murphy, a most deter- 
mined-iooking man, was charged with assaulting Charles 
Shelley, living at No. 5, Haverstock-street, Hampstead- 
road, 

Mr. Rice attended for the prisoner. 


‘The evidence given by complainant, whose right eye | 


was blackened and swollen, and his nose strapped up with 
adhesive plaster, was to the effect that, on the previous 
afternoon, while sitting on the step of a house near his 
own door, the prisoner rushed up to him, and, without 


saying a word, knocked hivi down with a violent blow | 


flat upon the pavernent. He was nearly stunned, and 
while lying in the situation alluded to prisoner kicked 
him and struck him repeatedly. 
soner before, but had never had any quarrel with him. 


Corroborative evidence was given as to the unprovoked | 


and savage assault. 
Mr. Rice called witnesses with the view of showing that 
sg pe Doety ngeeergg taleg tascceta _ 
Mr. Lo: ed the case C} joner 408, 
ora month: in the House of Correction. . : 


He had seen the pri- | 


159 


A Cask ror Syuparuy.—Sixteen carpenters made an 
application to Mr. D’Eyncourt for assistance under the 
following distressing circumstances :—A short time since 
a tire occurred in the workshops of Mr. White, a builder, 
at Hackney-wiek, and tue Suiluings were entirely de 
A repre ution made to Mr. D'Eyneourt soon 

Induce t gentleman to institute an inquiry 
lice officer 


i\} 
into the condition of the workmen, and a 
now attended with them to state the result. 


afterward 


The ofl 


a 


tidtha’ Mr. White had informed him the 
workshops were uninsured : his own loss consequently was 
very great. Every tool belonging to sixteen of the men 
employed by him had been destroyed, and they hud only 
been enabled to obtain 5s. each six by a little employ- 
ment he procured them. xe loss to these men was 
irreparable, and their want conssquent upon the same 
pressing, as most of them bad lirge furnilies ; in fact, 
¢ighty-seven persons, men, women, and children, were 
in hourly want siace the disaster; and great sympathy 
was felt tor the workmen, as not any of them were con- 
nected with any strike, but all industrious and deserving 
men. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt observed that he most deeply regretted 
the men’s position; it assuredly was a case for public 
sympathy, undhe would head a subscription with a dona- 
tion of £5 from the magistrates of this Court, which, with 
the publicity that would doubtless be kindly afforded to 
the facts, he trusted would soon enable the workmen to 
resume their labours. 

The applicants expressed their grateful thanks. 


Muirary Desrerapors.—Five artillerymen, named 
Atkins, Hawthorn, bennett, Johnson, and Waters, were 
Heese at the bar on various charges of burglary and 
theft. 

It appeared that the four first-named prisoners had 
escaped from a cell where they were contined, and, after 
ransacking the baggage of officers, stripped the gold lace 
from several uniforms, and took possession of consider- 
able valuable property, but were subsequently appre- 
hended at Greenwich. ‘It was also proved that Hawthorn 

| was Wearing a pair of boots stolen during a burglary 
‘committed at the Railway Tavern, and Waters was 
found in possession of three bottles of whisky stolen 
from the Director-General Tavern, Wellington-street, 
Woolwich. 

As it appeared that the evidence was not complete, and 
that other charges would be made against the prisoners, 
they were remanded for a week. 


Beretary av A Jewenter'’s.—Humphrey Delorey, a 
well-known convicted housebreaker, was charged with 
being concerned, with others not in custody, in breaking 
into the dwelling-house of Mr. John Gainsworth, jeweller 
and general dealer, No. 16, Eltham-street, Kent-street, 
and stealing therefrom seven watches, besides other 
articles, 

The prosecutor deposed that on Friday night, the 19th 
ult., he fastened his shop up securely, leaving all his 
goods safe in the window. About three o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning he was roused out of his sleep by hearing 
one of the shutters fall, and on getting up he found 
that his shop had been entered by the forcing out of two 
shutters. Three or four men ran away, and the prisoner, 
who was one of them, was stopped by an active constable 
ot the P division, but he was rescued. On examining 
his shop the prosecutor missed the property mentioned in 
the churge, and one of the watches had been traced to 
the prisoner. 

Dennis Clark, 108 M, said that, in company with Hunt, 
34M, he took the prisoner into custody. He knew him 
well as a convicted thief. About three years ago he was 
charged at this Court with breaking into a gentleman’s 
house in the Old Kent-road, and not only stealing every 
portable and valuable article, but cutting the beds and 
furniture to pieces. One of the stolen watches he traced 
to him, but he required a remand to enable him to find 
the other property and apprehend his associates, 

‘Lhe prisoner denied ail knowledge of the robbery, or 
evcr having possession of any of the property. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Norwitnstanpine that the first instalment upon the Indian and 
Russian Loans, amounting to about £1 ,400,000, has been paid this 
nas been KO pressure upon the money market, and the 
vunt have undergoue very little Change, short  first- 

class paper having keen somewhat freely discounted in Lombard- 

street at 2§ to 24 per cent. 

A few sales o€ niwavy stock have taken place, partly to meet the 
payments on the Indian Loan, nevertheless, Home Securities 
have coutinued tolerably firm in price, owing, in some measure 
to the Government broker having continued his daily purchases 0: 
£15,000 on accountof tne savings banks. Consols have been done 
al 92) g; the Reauced aud the New 3 per Ceuts, 964 and 96; New 
24 per Cents, du}; the 5 per Cents, 1113; Long Annuities, 1885, 
1s 1-16; and Exchequer Hills, 2ls, to 24s. prem. Bank Stock has 

| Sold at 224 
Indian 


ties have continued steady. The new 5 per Cent 
realised 934 4g, India Deoentures, 1858, 94%; ditto, 1869, 

| 94g qs India Boads, Js. dis. India Stock has marked £15, 
Several parcels of gold have been withdrawn from the Bank of 

Hugland for the Continent, and nearly the whole of the imported 
| wold has been taken for the same destination, Tae toval imports 
have amounted to about £350,000, the greater portion being in 
silver. ‘That metal has, consequently, become jess active, and 
prices have shown a tendency to give way. 

Inthe Foreign House rather more business has been transacted, 
and prices generaily have continued firm. Coilian 4 per Cents 
have marked 85}, Granada New Active, 17, ditto, Deterrea, 5; 
Mexican 3 per Cents, 20g, Peruvian 4§ per Cents, 934 ; ditto, 3 per 
8,71}; Portuguese 3 per Cents, 43; Spunish 3 per Cents, 45), 
eee per Cents, 83, ditto, New Loan, 74, ana Dutch 24 per 

Jents, 654. 

‘The railway share market has been tolerably active, at very full 
prices. The supply of stock in the hands of the jobbers is very 
smail, in a comparative sense. 

Hanking shares have been quict. Bank of London have sold at 
48; Chartered of India, Australia, and China, Vhs London Char- 
tered of Australia, 214; and Union of London, 26}. 

Colonial Government Securities have continued in request. 
nada 6 per Cents have sold atilz}; New Brunswick ditto, 110}; 
w South Wales 5 per Cents, 98g; Nova Scotia ditto, 109g; and 
Victoria 6 per Cents 10g. 

The balance of the Danish Lean—£697,000—has been paid off at 
par. The original amount—£00,000— was raised here in 1549. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Coan Excuanor.—Although only moderate supplies of English 
wheat have been on oifer this week, the demana for all kinds has 
ruled heavy, and prices have further declined 2s. per quarter, At 
that amouné of depression very little has been passing. In foreign 
wheat, the imports of which have not been to say extensive, very 
little has been passing, and the quotations have had a drooping 
tendency. The few samples of barley on show have been cleared 
offon former terms Malt has continued heavy, at late currencies. 
Owing ty large arri met a dull inquiry 
and prices h. i . er quarter, Both beans and 
peas have moved off slowly, at iate rates. ‘The flour trade has con- 
tno change has taken place in tne quotations. 

ENGLisn Cogeencr.— Wheat, Bssex and Kent, Keu, 378. to 435. ; 
ditto, White, 40s. to 483 ; Nortoik and Lincoln, Red, 37s. to « 
Kye, 328, to 34s., Grinding Barley, 25s. to 29s.; Distilling, 27s. 
to 52s.; Malting, 36s. to 43s, Malt, 53s. to 6: Feed Oats, 240. 
Potato, 274. to $23., Tick Beans, 41s, to 44s. ; Gray 
Peas, 42s. to 44s.; Manle, 4%. to 468., Boilers, 428. to 468. per 
quarter. Town-made Fiour, 40s. to 438.; ‘Town households, 
Country Marks, 298 to 82s. per 2b0lbe, ‘ 

Cartiy.— Prime beasts have sold at full quotations; bat inferior 
breeds have ruled hesyy Sheep, lambs, caives, and pigs have 
| changed hads briskly, on higher terms, Beef, from 2s, 8d. to 4s. Sd. , 
mutton, 3s. 4d.to 59 2d., lamb, 4s. 8d. to 68.; veal, 38, 6d. to os., 
| pork, 3s, to 4s. 64. per Sib. to sink the offal. 

Neweate and Leaves staLy.—The supplies of meatare moderate, 
and the trade, generally, rules steady, as foilows:—Heef, fron 
| ds. 10d. to 4s. du. ; mutton) 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d.; lamb, 48. to 5s, 2d 5 
| veai, 38, 8d. to 45. Gd.; pork, 4s Gd, to 4s. 6d. per Blbs. by the 
curcase. 

Tea.—The demand, generally, is very inactive, but we have no 
change to notice in the quotations, Common sound congou is 
selling at Is. ${d. per tb, 

SvGaK.—There has been only ajimited inquiry for ail kinds of 
| raw sugar. In prices, however, Very litte change has taken place, 
Htetinea goods are auil,at 459s, for ecoaamon brown lumps, 50s. 6d. 
| to dls for standard; 47e. to 49s. for crushed; and 44s, to 46s. 6d, 
for good to fine piace Dutch crushed has chaaged hands some- 
what freely for torw. delivery. 

6 Cor rie.— Plantation xinés are ern request, at full quotations, 
ther qualities command lessattention, 

1 Coc ‘oa.—Holders are firm,and an average business is doing, at 

the late advance, 

| Rres.—The transactions are much restricted; but we have no 

change to notice in value. Madras has sold at 0s, 6d.; and Bengal 
in at 98, 9d. to 10s. 0d. per cwt, The stock is 70,000 tons, against 

12,000 tons in 1858, 

Bavaynras.—-Frices have given way 6d. per owt., with a heavy 

marke, 
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Paovisions.—We have no material change to notice in the value 
of any kind of butter, and the transactions are by no means ex 
tensive. 

Merrats.—Scotch pig iron is selling at 53s. cash, mixed numbers. 
Manufactured Po mhgor are in request,on former terms. Spelter 
moves off steadily, at £21 Se. to £21 10s. ] aj ton on the spot. Tin 
is dull, and rather cheaper. Straits, 159. to 140s.; and Banca 
143s. to 144s. per cwt. , 

Corron.—We have to report a dull market for all kinds, at last 
week's currency. 

Hemr anv PLax.—All kinds of hemp continue dull in sale, at 
£28 10s. for Petersburg clean. Flax moves off slowly, at late rates. 

Woot.—The public sales of colonial wool have been brought to a 
— hroug wut they have been remarkably steady, at ld. to 

rt lb more money. 
Shinire. The prone A for ram is steady, at extreme rates. Proof 
Leewards, 28. to 2s. 2d.; and proof East India, Is. 9d. to Is. 10: por 
lon. Brandy is 6d. per gallon dearer, with a firm market. The 
price is 9s. 10d. per gallon. Grain spirits are unaltered in 


value 

O1vs.—There is a fair demand for linseed oil on the spot,at £29 
perton. Fines has sold at £91; rape at 368. to 408.; cocoa- 
nut, 40s. 6d. to Od. ; and fine pelm at 45s. to 45s. 6d. nm 
fish'oils are dull. Spirits of turpentine, 35s. to 36s. 6d.; rough, 
9s. 3d. per cwt. 

Tatirow.—Prices are well supported ; but the business doing is 
only moderate. P.Y.C.,on the spot, 55s. 3d_ to 55s. 4. pet cwt. 
The stock is 19,896 casks, against 11,517 in 1858; and 11,699 in 1867. 
Rough fat, 2s. 114d. per Sib. 


Coats.— house coals, 16s, 6d. to 17s.; seconds, 15s. to 15s. 6d.; 
Hartley's, 13s. 3d. to 1ds.; and manufacturere’, 128. 3d. to 134. 3d: 
per ton. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 


Farivar, Avovsr 26. 

BANKKUPTS.—E. 8. Paron and A. 8. Paion, Bishopsgate- 
street, coal merchants.—B. Ware, 8, Lower Grosvenor-street, 
Grosvenor-square, tailor.—W. Guas, Topsham, Devonshire, iron- 
monger.—T. A. Nicot, Sloane-street, Chelsea, upholsterer. — L. 
Cons, Liverpool, eating-house keeper.—C. Hanwoop, Halberton, 
Devonshire, carpenter.—Buiza Mepuanp, Cheapside, City ,eating- 
house keeper. — R. Monaison, Carlisle, guano dealer.—A. E. 
Wixpvs, Aldermanbury, scarf manufacturer.—J. Yarss, Bolton- 
le-Moors ,LAncashire, pawnbroker.—H. Stoxemsvrom (and not 
Sturemburg, 95 advertised in last Tuesday's Gazette) and W. 
Gotpenstapt, Liverpool, ship brokers. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—G. H. Dennam, Edinburgh, 
temperance hotelkeeper.— A. Brown, Edinburgh, grocer.—J. 
Foasyru , Gi 44g0w, builder. 


Fincoin 


Hyde-park, brushmaker.—J. Hionsut, = 
grocer -T. and T. E. Davins, Wednesfield, Staffordshire, 
masters.—W. Hooim, Halifax, Yorkshire, merchant.—J. J. Han- 
woop, Manchester, hosier.—R. Moraison, Carlisle, guano dealer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—D. Dovowas, Tarbert, wright. 
—J.G Hamitton (or John Hamilton), Glasgow, general ent.— 
W. Hampton, Leith, cooper.—G. Warr, Wishaw, grocer.—C. Tarr 
(deceased), St. Cuthbert’s, Mid-Lothian, writer to the signet. 


's-inn-ficlds, scrivener.—T. Haw 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belaium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in rases of 

CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEU MATISM, 

INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE 5 
DISORDERS OF CHILDREN ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE 

NUTRITION, 

is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and from its rapid 
curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of all kinds. 
Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over every other variety 
is attested by innumerable spontaneous testimonials from Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of European reputation 


OPINION OF EDWIN LANCASTER, ES8Q., M.D., F.R.8. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical 
School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at the South 


Kensington Museum, &c, &c. 

“T believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil is secured 
in its preparation by the personal attention of so good a Chemist 
and intel'igent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, who has also written 
the best medical treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. 
Hence | should deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee 
to be preferable to any other kind as regards genuineness and 
medicinal efficacy.” — 

Sold owxy in Imreniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints,4s. 9d.; Quarts, 
9. ; capsuled and labelled with Da. px Jonon's ture, WITH- 
OUT WHICH NONE 18 omNUINE, in the provinces by respectable 


Chemists, 
IN LONDON BY His SOLE AGENTS, 
ANBAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, wc, 
CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions. 


ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES 


pena Foal AUER ALIA OME: and ire. Sous} ye 319 rorleeol 
itrand (0) ite Somerset House), W.C., continue ing highest 

roa for Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Chilaren’s Clo! le 
tals, Underclothing, Boots, Books, and Miscellaneous 
Goods. Letters attended te. Parcels from the country, the ut- 
most value returned same day. Established 48 years. 


R. J. W. BENSON, of 383 and 34, 
Ludgate-hill, has just published a new Illustrated 
PAMPHLET ON WATCHES (free by post for two Stampe), which 
contains Prices and important information as to the Watch to 
buy. where to buy it, and how to use it. Itshould be read by all 
lore buying a Watch, and. by its aid persons living in any pure 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, can select the wate! it 
ada: to their use,and have it forwarded Free by Post. “The 
high renown which Mr. Benson has obtained for the qualities of 
his manufactures standssecond to none.""—Morning Advertiser. 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES, 
Compicte, Best Quality, Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet 
Services, equally low. Cut Wines, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Cut Decanters 
(Quart), 7s. 6d. per pair. Regimental messes supplied. En- 
‘avings free by post. Gaapnere’, by appointment to her 
ajeaty (established 107 years), makers of the Patent Enamel 
great Dials at the Houses of Parliament, 63 and 453, Strand. 


APERHANGINGS,.—The Cheapest House in 


and 95, City-road, E. 


kingdom, and exchanged 


RONZED SCROLL FENDERS, 10s. each. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. | Improved Coal Boxes, 4s. 6d. 
Bronzed Fenders, 1s. to 308. | Coal Scoops, 28. 6d. to'138, 6d. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. | Copper 
room Fire-irons,3e.to5s.9d | Dish 
Drawing-room, do. 10s,6d.to30s | Queen's Pattern, 288. set of 6. 
Every article in mieckro plate, Irumenge , Cutlery, &c., at the 
lowest consistent with quality. Catalogues gratis Orders 
per free. Ricnanp and Joun Srack, 356, Strand, London, 
FREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament.—61, Strand, W.C., 


and 34, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
No cornection with 33, Cockspur Street, 


GEASS LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, HallLanterns, @c- Ryery articlemarked with 


plain figures. Hoxsrrand Oo.,66, High Hol 
Pattern-book with price-list, price 12s. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 
of any , however bad their Writing, may, in EIGHT 
LESSONS, acquire permanently an clegant and flowing style of 
penmanship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only one- 
third the time usually requisite. Book-keeping, as practisedinthe 
Government, Banking, and Merchants’ Offices. Shorthand,&c. For 
terms, &c., apply toMr. SMART, at the Institution, 972, Quadrant, 
Regent-st., corner of Swallow-st. (removed from 5, Piccadilly). 


HILDREN’S WORM TABLETS (KEAT- 
ING'S). The recent discovery of an unfailing remedy for 

Worm Disorders in Children and Adults, has now nm concen- 

trated in the form of a purely Ve; ble Sweetmeat. The Tablet 

is ly taken by dren. 

by Towns Kegartina, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C. 


NFANTS’ 
From the “ Lancet.”—“ We have seldom seen an’ 

pare as the Feeding-Kottles introduced by Mr. 
Street. They are quite unrivalled,” 78. 6d. each, 


80 
jam, 196, 


a 


OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
In Shilling Parts, 


HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G woop 
Four Shilling Divisions. 
bd . Now Ready, 
PART VI. DIVISION I. 
With Forty Original Drawings { With One Hundred Original 


of Dogs. &c., 
Weir, Wolf, me 


by Harrison 


Drawings of Monkeys and the 
ey, Coleman, 


Cat Tribes, by Harrison Weir, 
Woif, &. 


x. 
In all the annals of Illustrated Book Publishing there never has 


been produced so cheap a work as the above, taking into con 

siderstion ite editorship, its printing, paper, and orig’ nal designs 

by the best Natural History Artists of the day, engraved by 
alziels. 

London: Rovriepos, Waanx, and Rovriepor, Farringdon street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP SERIES 
Price Is, 64., boards, ? 
GHIFTING SCENES OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 
By Mrs. Winetancey (Comedian). 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL PRY." 
Price 2s , boards, 
THE COMIC SKETCH- BOOK. Ky Joun Poo.e, Author of 
“ Phineas Quiddy,” &c., &c. J 
MR. FRANK FOWLER'S NEW WORK. 
Price ls., boards, 
DOTTINGS OF A LOUNGER. By Faanx Fow rsa, Author 


if Southern Lights.” 
i pas role od Wanner, and Rovrtievoz,Farringdon-street. 


CLARKE’'S GUIDES TO LONDON ARE THE BEST. 


ONDON : WHAT TO SEE AND HOW TO 
4 SEE IT. A Handbook Guide for Visitors. 18mo, cloth, ls. 
ith Map, ls 6d.; t-free, two stamps. 
"OLAR E'S RAILWAY EXCURSION GUIDE for September. 
Price 6d.; post-free,7d.; with a Map ofthe Environs. 
London: H. G. Craaxez and Co., 252, Strand, W.C. 


—NEW VOLUMES. 


Just published, Fourteenth Edition ,8vo0, bound, price 16s., post free, 
OMCOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 

By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality. No medi- 

cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the 
exact dose to be administered. ‘An excellent work for families,emi 
grants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, eye beres 

An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 6s. A Guide those 
commencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 

Work, price 368. Free on receipt of Post Office Order. 

Luar and Ross, 6, 8t. Paul's Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere 8t., Oxford St. 


Eleventh thousand, price 2s. 6d., Cloth, Free by Post, 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVEand LEARN: a Guide 
for all who wish to 8; and Write Correctly. ‘“‘Live and 
Learn’ isan excellent book. We look upon it as really indispen- 
sable. We advise our readers to imitate our example—procure the 
book, and sell it not at any price.”—Educational Gazette. 


READ AND REFLECT.—Complete. 2s. 6d., Cloth, Free by Post. 


(HE NEWSPAPER and GENERALREADER’s 

POCKET COMPANION: being a familiar explanation of 
nearly 4,000 classical and foreign words, phrases,and quotations, 
By the Auther of “ Live and Learn.” Tenth Thousand. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S VADE MECUM. = 
LOCUTION: ITS PRINCIPLES REDUCED | 
TO PRACTICE. Every one who aspires to address a public 
assembly ought te possess this valuable book, Price 6d.,by Post,7d 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY.—Price 64 ; by Post, 7d. 
YHE RIGHT WORD in the RIGHT PLACE, 
No lady correspondent, no public speaker, no teacher of 
youth, or man of business, should delay proce this indispens- 
able help to felicitous writing and speaking. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Price 6d.; or by Post, 7d., 
ISTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRENCE in 
Speaking, Writing, and Prenunciation CORRECTED. Old 
and young, educated and uneducated. may consult this small work 


with advan’ . Selling by thousands. 
London: J. F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster Row, E.0. 


HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.—The Public | 
ma mow procers, Chrome: any Bookseller or News Agent, 
Vol. VILL. of th: 
taining Cuts of the War in Italy m its Commencement to the 
Battle of Solferino, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth and gilt, 
uniform with the Breeding vols. Price 8s. 6d. 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EW ART-UNION (Limited to 5000 

Subscribers)—For a Subscription of One Guinea will be 
given a Set of Seven of the finest large line Engravings ever 

, the proof impressions of which were published at Seventy 
Guineas. They are of world-wide celebrity and undying interest ; 
each of the seven given for the guinea subscription is of more value 
than the single print usually given by Art-Unions for the 
same sum. The Plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5000 seta 
are absorbed, so that each subscriber will thereupon hold a pro- 
perty worth at least 10s. 6d. an impression, or £3 13s. 6d. for the 
set of seven, and,as no more copies can be produced, it may be | 
relied upon that before long the set will be worth £7 7s., or more. 
Upon application a set of the Engravings will be sent for in- 
spection anywhere in London. 8; ens may bs seen and pro- 
range obtained, at Dar and Son's, Litl ographers to the 

jueen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C. 


DAY aud SON, Lithographers to the Queen, | 
execute in the best style, on the most reasonable terms, — 
and with dispatch, eve: escription of LITHOGRAPHY, 
berheersy Lithography sae Stee and Co) pe Plate Printing, 
stic or comme; tes prepared with promptness— 
Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-flelds, W.C. or 


IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND— 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET keeps any time tresh 

a8 the blossom, and in any climate. Be careful to see on each 
bottle “ H. Breidenbach, 1672, New Bond-street, W. Price 2s. 6d. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health 
and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


OWLAND 8’ OD O Net 0; 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
improving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gume, 
and in rendering the ith pure and fragrant. It eradicates 
Tartar from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and 
filishes and preserves the Enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl- 
like whiteness. Price 2s. 9d. per box.—Sold Ld A. Row ann ,and | 
Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London, E.C.; and by Chemists ‘and | 
Perfumers. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for making 

_galckly: and at small cost superior Barley Water—recom- | 
mended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or for mothers 
nui , and eminently nutritious as infants’ feod. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and best- 
known preparation for making pure gruel. Persons of weak 
digestion or consnipenve habits would derive benefit from its use, 

OBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for porridge and 
oat cake, ‘lhe analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a strengthening 
food, and, from its biood and bone making principle, is especially 
Sa pray en youth. ater to the Q 

BINSON, BELLVILLE, an ., Purveyors ¢ Queen, 64, Red 
Lion Street, Holbern. Established 1764. rid 


CLEAR COMPLEXION is Produced by 
-& GOWLAND’S LOTION. It produces and sustains t 

purity and delicacy of complexion, removes freckles, tan, and red- 

ness, and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the 

skin, and is recommended in Lpceference toeny other reparation b 

| the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. Half-pints, 2s. od. 


OUSTACHES and WHISKERS quickly pro- 


duced by C. Gnossmira's NARDIA. The Hair restored on 
thin partings, and in all cases of premature loss. Two pplications 
prevent falling off. 26. 6d.; or post free, 36 stamps. 136 Strand. 


BEX ZINE COLLAS cleans and removes grease 
from Gloves, &c.—‘ BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Oct., 1858, 
The Benzine Collas has been used here in the removal of lamp-oil, 
| grease, &c., from carpets, silks, &c.,and given great satisfaction. 

| as it leaves no stain. 
ents.”” 


semis soccer ate gear areas 
estroys and tic! ee +» and 
fe. In bottles of all chemists and per- 


is a cure foritch and 
famers,—Dépot, 114, Great Russell Street, Bloomebury. 


highly intorocting and popular publieation,con- " 


ORAH. By MEYERBEER. 


IN 
D “ The new opera is a masterpiece .''—The Times. 
PIANOFORTE A GEMENTS. 


Overture to Dinorah Fi 
Ascher—Dinorah, Illustration. 
Burgmiller— Fantaisie, Valee, Dinorah 
Berger —Mazurka on Nantier Didée's Song 
Talexy—Dinorah. Polka Mazurka 
Oury, Madame—Air de l'Ombre, de 
Richards, Brinley—Shadow Air 
Kuhe—Fantaisie, Dinorah 
Osborne —Sante Maria, Choeour . 
Strauss—Valee,Dinorah . ‘ ri 
Laurent—Dinorah Quadrille. Illustrated by andard in 

Colours. es A . . ee . 
Laurent—Dinorah Valse. Illustrated by Brandard 
Burckhardt—Dinorah Polka aoe : a 

Also, 

The Favourite Airs from Dinorah arranged for Pianoforte, by 

Nordmann. In Three Books, 5s. each ; Duets, 6s. each. 


The songs may be had in a variety of keys. 
Boossy and Sons, London. 

N ISS GODDARD'S NEW  SOLO.— 

J LEOPOLD DE MEYERBEER’S TROVATORE, as 

ome by Miss A. Goddard at the Bradford Festival. Price 


Also BENEDICT’S ERIN, as played by Miss Goddard with 
Price 4s. Boossy and Sons, London. 


Dinorah S 


Cuvee wenos 
@So Soccoaacco™ 


enoimous success, 


N 


Y OLD SONG. Composed by BALFE 
expressly for, and sung by, Mr. Sims Reeves. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosgr and Sons, Musical Library, Holles-street. 


OOSEYS’ SHILLING VIOLIN MUSIC 
BOOKS.—100 Dances, Is.; 100 Ballads, Is.; 100 Operatic 
Airs, 1s.; 100 Exercises and Studies, Is.; 10 Standard Overtures, ls. 
Complete Operas ls. each, including Satanella, The Bohemian 
Girl, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Martha,&c. Booseys’ Shilling 
Violin Tutor, 24 pages, music size. 
Boossy and Sons, Holles- street. 


OOSEYS’ CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ 

ALBUM, containing the Christy's Twelve best songs, with 

Choruses and Piano Accompaniments. Price 3a. 6d., full music 

size. Al ELLY GREY, New Song, composed expressly for 
the Christy's Minstrels, by BALFE. Price 2s. 6d. 
zx and Sons, Holles street. 


OOSEYS’ SHILLING PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR, equal in usefulfulness and size to any work at 
four times the price, contains 36 pages, music size; being the 


cheapest tutor ever published. 
Boosry and Sons, London. 


ERDI’S OPERAS.—BOOSEYS’ Cheap and 
Complete Edition for the Pianoforte, in cloth volumes, each 
with an I{lustration by BRANDAKD, and an introduction de- 


scribing the plot and music. 
Les Vépres siciliennes 7s. 6d. 
Ernani .. ‘ bs. 
Il Trovatore ba. 
La Traviata 5s. 
Rigoletto 5s. 
Luisa Miller 5s. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ SHADOW AIR, 


from Meyerbeer’s DINORAH, for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Boosxy and Sons, Holles-street. 


SEPT. 3, 1859, 


ENE FAVARGER.— Deeratic Fantaisies ty 

tie Pepe COMAWTHA, OBERON. LUISA MILL TL 
BULA, MA ’ , Ler’ 

as See Oneauhs Bra.s, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TY ‘4 , i arn 
DE VOS.—DEUX VALSES, L'ETINCEL |, 
SYLPHIDE, 2s. 6d. each; AGNES MAZURK 4 
3s, ANDANTE REVERIE, 38; SWITZER’S HOME, 2% «' 
PRIERE et MARCHE TRIUMPHALE, 38.; NALAD'S DREA\.) 


. 6d. SDANTE GRAZ1OS8O, 28. 64. 
a A tues Brae, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


YRAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTIC:. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. New Edition, 5s, 
CBAMEES EXERCISES FOR THE PIAN(. 

FORTE (New Edition), published in Parts, és. each. —Th, 
studies remain the standard works in the Musical Academics, ; 
Barope tne eae Thalberg, Halle, Bennett, Nenediet, si? 
Ciumie Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed this work in they 


of study. 
general cour xan, Bris, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ARMONIUM TUTOR, including Instructions, 
Exercises, Lessons, and Melodies, for the Harmonium. |'y 
J.ADAMS. 65s. Caamxn, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street 


IANOFORTES.—Cramer, Beale, and Co. New 


Patent Trichord Oblique, and every variety, warranted. 
201, Regent-street. 


ARMONIUMS,—Cramer, Beale, and Co, have 
every description. Cramer, Beare, and Co. are also chief 
agents for Alexandre’s New Patent. 201, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTES— NEW and SECONDHAND, 


for Sale or Hire, Caauun, Bears, and Co.,201, Regent-st. 


M4 PPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SILVER 


PLATE.—Messrs. Marrin Baorners, Manufacturers ty 
Special Appointment to the Queen, are the only Shettield Makers 
who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, King William street, London Bridge, contain 
by far the largest Stock of Cutlery and Electro-silver Plate in the 
world, which 1s transmitted direct from their Manufactorics 
Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

Electro-silver Spoons and Forks, 


Ivory Tatle knives, full size, 
Fiddle Pattern, full size. 


Balance Handles, which can- 
not possibly come loose. 


Per doz. Per doz, 
Table-spoons... +» 368. Od. | Table-knives .......... 208, (a, 
Table-forks . 36s. Od. | Dessert-knives ~ 188, Od, 
Dessert-spoons. 27s. Od. ; Carvers (per pair)...... 95. Od. 
Dessert-forks . 7s. 0d.| As above, with Sterling Silver 
‘Teaspoons ..... 168. Od. Ferrules. 
Salt “(Gilt Bow! Table-knives .......... 34s. Xd, 
Mustard’ 7 6s. per doz. > lds. Od. | Dessert-knives .. 2s. Od, 
7 a extra. Carvers (per pair)...... Lis. Oc, 
essrs. Mappin Brothers respec eny nye buyers to inspect 
their unprecedented display, which for beauty of design, exquisite 
werkmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Tilustrated 


Catalogue, which is constantly receiving additions of new designs, 
sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 

Marrin Braorners, 67 and 68, King William-street, London 
Briage; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


y 

ECREATIVE SCIENCE.—NUMBER TWO, 
price Eightpence, Illustrated, contains:—The Ceaseless 
Work of the Sea—Rock-Strata and their Materials, by 8. J. Mackie 
—Wingless Birds, by W.C. L. Martin—The “ Consecratio” Coins 
of the Roman Emperors, by H. Noel Humphreys—The Green. Trey 
Frog, by Shirley Hibberd—Death among the Gold Fish— Wayside 
Weeds and their Teachings, by Spencer Thompson, M.D.—Hum- 
boldt (Part at), by Hain Friswell—Talk about Trees, by 0.8, 
Round—Oollecting and Preserving Fungi, by F. Y. Brocas~ 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ BOLERO, from Verdi’s 
VEPRES SICILIENNES, for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Booszy and Sons, Holles-street. 

L4 URENTS DINORAH VALSE on 
Meyerbeer’s new Opera, superbly Illustrated in Colours by 
Branpagv. Price 48,—Booszy and Sons, Holles-street. 


AURENT’S SATANELLA VALSE on Balfe’s 


Opera. Illustrated by Branparp. Sixth Edition. Price 4s. 
Boossy and Sons, Holles-street. 


AURENI’S MAUD VALSE. The most 


popular set of the Season. Twentieth Edition. Llustrated 
in colours. Prive 4s. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


(THE SANDS of DEE. By BALFE.— 
Published this day by Sovery aad Sons Wolieeatiecs 


s Just published, 
SPEAK A GOOD WORD, OR SAY 
'HING AT ALL.—New Song, by L. W. L ri 
2s. 6d.), the composer of the celebrated Wid ‘Roee,” Polka uae 
liant, Brice 3s., and the beautiful ballad, “ The Sailor's Dream,” 
Price 2s. 6d.—London : Mzrz.eR, 37, Great Marlborough-street. 


PpisANnoro RTES EXTRAORDINARY at 


Moons and Moore's, 104, Bishopsgate street Within. Th. 
are First-class Pianos, of rare ‘excellence possessing exquisite ine 
provements, recently applied, which effect a Grand, a Pure, and 

utiful Quality of Tone that stands unrivalled. Price from 21 
Guineas. First-class Pianos for Hire, with easy terms of purchase, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. COGNAC 
DY.—This celebrated old IRISH WH 

the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow: daisies 
and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at most of the 


at the appointed agents’ 


in the princi tewns in England. Obse: th 

label, and cerk, branded "'Kinshan's LL Whisky.” "Wholes ar} 

8, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 

100 OU CUSTOMERS WANTED.— 
ry 8AUNDERS , § 

ERY isthe BEST and CHEAPEST to Boobie. eraTiom 

6.4, 
os oe Note .. 2 0 perrm. | Oream-laid Adhe- =* 
1c 0 seeee . si on 

Bordered Note . ” | Buf envelopes 1 cae 

Straw Paper ..... pag ‘ge ditto 5 

Commercial Note py American ditto 

Straw Foolscap .... 70 | Blue-laid ditte 5 


A SAMPLE PACKET of 81 ATIONERY 


free, with a Price List, on receapt of 


PAID on all orders over 208.—SAUNDERS BROTHERS, pn 


facturing oo 104, LONDON WALL, EC. ( 

PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
The Chea id Lar; : 

van Oe Gannines pap po bond rinsed’ . “hineeteeed Capa 


t-free. 
Useful Cream Note 28. per ream. Cream Laid 
Super Thick, aitto 3s. b. = oe ee 5 ame 
: Zz Large hue Ole dito, 6000 for 
Ras 4s. » a Guinea. 
nen ecedt ” Amerikan Bat ditto, 25. 6d. and 
’ * ” per 1000, 
Stationery can be Advertised at ; 
ge > cand. invite ral an pontine mn se 
—PamtTaipos an Ns, Man’ uring Sta- 
tioners, 1, Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Trade Supplied. Established 20 Years. 


Straw Paper, 2s. 
Sermon 


Brown AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR 


referred to the beat Arrowroot. 
Delicious in Puddings Custards, Binnesnoees, Cakes, &c., 
and especially suited to the delicacy of 
Ps < CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
The “ Lancet" states:—“ aus is superior to anything of the kind 
nown.” . 
Trade Mark and Recipes on each Pack 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not subett tated oes fated y 
rs Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
77a, Market-street, Manchester ; and2s, {ronmonger-lane, London. 


$9 
ANCIENT MEXICAN IDOLS, &c., in Alabaster 


and Terra Cotta, Etruscan 
ROMAN BRONZE FIBUL 2, Egyptian and Oinete nero 


Burmese Deities, Curious Weapons, Ill iseale Black? 
letter Books, &c,, &c. Descriptive Catalonann ete prices, on be 


had (enclose one stamp for postage) of W. 8 


“Caxton House, 125, Blackfriars read, London § Aragorn and fox, 


Wardian Cases—Diatoms: How to Examine and Prepare for the 
Microscope, by Tuffen West—Meteorology and Astronomical Ub- 
servations for September, by E. J. Lowe—Things of the Season~ 
lar, Note worthy’s Corner, &c. 

London : Groomsaives and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


FRIENDS in CANADA, INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
&c., &c,—All who have Lady Friends Abroad should senu 
them the LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL TIMES. 
It is full of Illustrations and Reading interesting to Ladies, ani 
contains the Latest Fashion and the Newest Work-Table Patterns 
(working-size). 


HE LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL 
TIMES is the best Illustrated Weekly Paper for Lapirs, 
being especially devoted to their interests, instruction and amuse- 
ment.—Published every Saturday at the Office, 83, Fleet-street, 
London, Price 5d., unstamped; 6d., stamped. Registered for 
Transmission Abroad. 


[HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS IN 
ENGLAND are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 
Merchants, 9, King William: street, City, London, E.C. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, » 28. 8d., 28. 10d., 3s., anc 
38. 4d. Rich Souchong feas, 3s. 8d, 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and 
Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England. A Price Current free. 


“ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


XCELLENT CONGOU TEA of the EAST 


INDIA TEA COMPANY, in their celebrated 6b. bags, 
is a thing now as familiar as “ Household Words.” Every family 
should obtain it ‘‘ Once a Week” “ All the Year Round."—Ware- 
houses, 9, Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


ICH SILK DRESSES at 25s. 9d. the Full 

Dress.—-P ster Rosinson respectfully requests his customers 

and Ladies in general to write for Parrrans of the above Silks, 

which are all warranted wide width, thoroughly good in quality, 

and free from any mixture of cotton, affoi great variety for 

selection. Patterns t-free. Address Parsx Rosinson, Silk 
Mercer, 108, 106, 106, 107, 108, Oxford Street. 


"TELESCOPES, Opera, Racecourse, Field, and 
general Out-door Day and Night Perspective Glasses, very 
small, for the waistcoat pocket, each containing 12 and 18 lenses, 
constracted of German glass. Will show distinctly @ person 
know them at twe-and-a-half and three miles, and an object 
from eight to ten miles distant. They are preferred for deer- 
stalking by sportsmen, gentlemen, and gamekeepers. A single 
3-lens glass for one eye, price 30s. ‘Teleacopes, 34 inches long, by 
which a pervon may be clearly seen and known at 34 miles, ani 
an object at 12 to 14 miles distance; and, with an extra 
astronomical eyepiece, Jupiter's moons, Saturn's rings, and the 
double stars are distinctly seen. All the above can be had of 
ig Majesty ball increasing powers, and are 5 
er esty's yal letters tent.— Messrs. SOLOMON, 
Optician, 39, ‘Albemarle street Plecndilly, Ww. 


; ° 

(OCcKLE S PILLS.—The best remedy for Bile, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Indigestion, Flatulency, Heart- 
burn, &c. To relieve the Digestive Organs from Oppression, to 
allay Spasm, to strengthen the Stomach, to restore the Liver to 
its regular and healthy action, and to tranquillise the Nervous 
System by removing the various sources of irritation, COCKLE'S 
TIBILIOUS PILLS will be found most efficacious. They cou- 
tain neither mercury, antimony, nor any other mineral ingre- 
dient, and possess this additional advantage, that they may be 
resorted to under any change of weather or climate. Prepared 
only by James Cocktz, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street, and 
pene of all Medicine Vendors;,in boxes at ls, 1jd., 28, 9d., 48. 6d. 


DG LEY’S FURN ITURE, New and Second- 

an dons, Wilkinson, and other eminent makers. 

Established 1880. ‘The largest enlicgthon in the metropolis. BYErY 

sar gat Rinse met toes 

xchange. id 16) - 

Several superb dre wing suites, complete, £26 ibe raing-To0™ 
ste, £4 : pa 

2is. each; noble telescope dining tables 

persons, 7 guineas each; mahogany Aral bed- 

steada, 42s. each; three-fees marble-top washstands, 21s. each; 

wend id 8) ih mahogany winged wardrobes, with 

pane! door, 12 guineas each; rich three-thread tapestry Brus 

sels earpets, 2s. 6d. per yard, worth 3a, 3d.; an immense assortment 

of iron bedsteads, from Ys.’ 6d ceok’ Manufactory, Birmingham. 

The Trade supplied. Goods packed free. Principal entrance, 1% 

Te, eeeware Road. Workshops, 4, New Church Street 


Lorpon : Printed and Published Office 
in the Pariah of Bt. Mary le Stheae ie gre Oe aoe 
by Tzomas Fox, 2. Catherine § 
Satcrpay Srrremsen 3, 1859, 


therine Street, 
or f Middlesex, 
treet, a aforesaid. - 


